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AUSTRALIA® 


Seasonal Sailings save you 
£120 or more 


A journey to ‘Down Under’ is a major operation to 
be planned wisely, economically and well beforehand. 
So choose your time, travel Boomerang and 

you can save at least {120 on the normal first class 
fare and even more if you return ‘One Class’, 


The P & O Boomerang Ticket means that by travelling 
out during the quieter February to May period 

and returning during September to December of 

the same year or next, specially reduced fares operate 
to your advantage. First class or ‘One Class’ you 

will find the voyage equally enjoyable. 
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choice of cabins at a lower rate. 
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The growing demand for “Black & White” 

is a clear indication of the respect 

accorded to this fine Scotch Whisky. 

Thanks to special skill in selecting and 

blending choice individual whiskies, 
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and character that deservedly 
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GIFTS FOR FRIENDS 
AND RELATIONS "Ca ea 


A fine selection can 
always be seen in our 
showrooms; watches, 
brooches, engagement 
rings, wedding presents, 
christening presents 

and beautiful 
Edinburgh Crystal. 
Visit 87 George Street or 





write for illustrated folders. 





Quaich, 33” £6.17.6. 
Other sizes available. 












Amethyst and Cairngorm 
Thistle Bar Brooch £36.10.0 

Brilliant cut three-stone 

Diamond Cross-over Ring, 

Platinum setting 


Gold Cairngorm and 
and shank £86.0.0 


Amethyst Brooch £12.12.0 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITIIS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 


. » « do not let this sacred work 

languish and die.”’ 

Appealing for this hospital in “ The 

| Times” of November 1901, Florence 
Nightiagale, after her retirement, wrote, 

\} “TI ask and pray my friends . . . not to 

| let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money.” 


Ptease give to our Appeal 
The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 
women of limited means who cherish pri- 
vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 
| tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
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needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. Please send a 
gift . . . remember us in your 
y will. . . donot let “this sacred 
y work die for want of a little 
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HOSPITAL 


| 
| 19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 








A Scottish 
Coxswain 


The work of the Life-boat crew is 
dangerous. They do it willingly. But 4 
without your help they cannot con- 
tinue to rescue 600 lives a year at sea. 
Funds are urgently needed: send your 
contribution, however small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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The best ever 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 

offer nearly 44% interest 


income tax free! 


There’s never been an easier, surer, 

more profitable way of investing money 
than with this new tenth issue of Savings 
Certificates. Every 15/- unit grows to 
20/- in only seven years (not ten years as 
with previous issues) and that is equivalent 
to nearly 44% income tax free interest, if 
held for the full period. 


WORTH OVER 74% GROSS WHEN 
INCOME TAX IS PAID AT 
STANDARD RATE—worth even more 
to surtax payers. Here is the finest gilt- 
edged investment ever, for all the family. 


MAXIMUM HOLDING 600 UNITS 
OF 15/-. These new Certificates are easy 
to buy, easy to hold, easy to cash. 

Take full advantage of this excellent 
opportunity today. 

You can obtain full information about these tenth 
issue Certificates from your stockbroker, 

banker or other professional adviser, and from 


your local Savings Committee, Savings Centre, 
Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 


£450 invested now 
becomes £600 in only 7 years ! 


“WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST SAVINGS CERTIFICATE FOR FORTY 
YEARS,” says Viscount Mackintosh, Chairman of the National Savings Movement 











ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE, LONDON, S.W.7. 
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The Rt. Hon. LORD HAILSHAM, Q.C. 


APPEALS FOR 
CANCER RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes: ‘The Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund, which is under the 
highest medical and scientific direction, is 
continually engaged in the work of Cancer 
Research in its own modern laboratories. 
The work is now to be still further increased 
in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Very heavy expenditure is involved, and 
help is urgently needed from generous- 
hearted pzople to meet the cost. I hope, 
therefore, that the appeal may evoke a 
most generous response.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


Please send a gift to the Hon. Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 











MY MEMORIES 
of 
SIX REIGNS 


by 
H.H. PRINCESS MAAIE LOUISE 





However well-found his ship, the sea- 

man spends nearly all his working life 

| away from home, faces loneliness and 
temptation, and loses the blessing of | 








The personal story of one of 
the most remarkable women of 
our time is refreshingly told 
and includes wonderfully human 
—and humorous — anecdotes 
about our Royal Family. 


The book includes 42 photographs, 
has already sold 50,000 copies 
and costs 30s. 
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a parish church and its fellowship. 


The Missions to Seamen, now work- 
ing in over 80 ports throughout the 
world, asks for your help in its task 
of providing friendly surroundings, 
good recreation, and Christian fellow- 
ship for seafarers. 


President: 
H.R.H. THe Duke oF EpinsurGH, K.G., K.T. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4(W)BUCKINGHAM PALACE GDNS.,LONDON, SWI 
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ANGLEPOISE really lets you see what you are 
doing. A finger touch beams it on your book 
or work . . . a finger touch flicks it away. 
It “stays put” at any angle, in any position 

. Steady, motionless. ANGLEPOISE needs 
only a 25 or 40 watt bulb and you can have 
it in five colours—Red, Yellow, Cream-and- 
Gold, Cream and Black. From 97/7 at any 
electrical shop or stores. (Or you can send 
for Booklet 25.) 


Anglepoise 


Anglepoise is registered. The 
lamp is patented in all countries. 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD + REDDITCH «+ WORCS. 
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Let this ow i Li as equipment 


~ bring you the full magnificence of 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Here’s the full magnificence of High Fidelity 
ready-made for you. No bits and pieces, no 
straggling wires to trip the unwary . . . every- 
thing for your supreme musical enjoyment is 
contained within these two beautifully-built 
cabinets. 


One unit houses the amplifier and has space 
into which may be fitted a radio tuner, record 
player, or tape deck — and you can switch 
from one sound source to another at will. The 
other contains two loudspeakers: 12” for bass 
and 7” dual-cone for treble. Total price, with- 
out sound source, 77 gns. Or you can buy 
either part separately —to add to existing 
equipment, for instance: 


Amplifier unit (AG 9110) 48 gns. 
Speaker unit (AD 5010) 29 gns. 


PHILIPS HI-Fl SPEAKERS 


These are made in both single-cone and dual- 
cone versions. Philips dual-cone speakers 
produce a response curve that is almost 
independent of frequency. For full technical 
details, write for leaflet PR 4624/1. 





PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 
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Switzerland, Land of a Thousand Blue Lakes 










A fabulous land, a land of plenty—where you get most for your money and 
most out of your holiday. You’ll love the glorious scenery and you'll love the 
hotels that for food and comfort cannot be bettered. And all at a price you 
can afford (Full board and lodging from 25/- a day). For about £30 your 
TRAVEL AGENT can arrange a 12-day all-in holiday including your fare from 
London. Why not talk it over with him today! Further information is also } 
available from the Swiss National Tourist Office, 458 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Visit SAFFA 1958—an exhibition devoted to the Life and Work of the Swiss 
Woman, which is to be held in Zurich from |7th July to 15th September. 
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THE BUTTS OF MEMORY 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


‘No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor.’ 


We had stopped the car for a late 


luncheon by the roadside after motor- 
ing nearly a hundred miles from 
Struy. On the left of the road 
was a rounded expanse of open 
moor. On our right, a quarter of a 
mile from the road, a heathery face 
of hill rose dotted with grey rocks, 
and up its steep side I could see a 
dark line of grouse-butts, patches 
of green one above the other. A 
hundred yards away from the road 
on a rough track were parked three 
or four shooting-brakes and Land- 
Rovers, and, as I turned my field- 
G 


—WorpsworTH: ‘ Lucy Gray.’ 


glasses towards the hill, I saw a 
file of drab-coloured men plodding 
up along the line of butts and dis- 
appearing, two by two, into their 
shelter. Some of them were carry- 
ing two guns and one or two appeared 
hard put to it to carry themselves 
up the steep face. Their ridge ended 
two miles away southwards in a 
huddle of crags and scattered fir- 
trees. I put my sandwiches on 
the bonnet and, while I munched, 
leaned against the car to watch the .- 
drive. 

I watched two figures enter the 
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topmost butt of all, and a keeper in 
a grey-green suit, followed by two 
black dogs, plodded up to the crest 
with a white flag in his hand. He 
went southwards two hundred yards 
along the ridge, climbed a knoll 
among some crags and waved his 
flag. I saw an answering whisk 
of a flag, very far away, near the 
distant fir-trees. The keeper waved 
once more and then subsided on 
his crag, invisible had it not been 
for the dogs sitting upright beside 
him. 

Silence settled on the hill. And 
looking at the dogs, I thought of 
the legendary Jock Davidson, once 
unquestioned monarch of a moor 
in Angus, of whose prowess as a 
flanker I had been told. Jock 
Davidson could sit like that on a 
vantage point above a line of butts 
and, with a flick of his handkerchief, 
turn every grouse downhill over the 
line; even, his admirers said, to 
any butt he fancied. Not many 
could equal his uncanny skill with 
wayward birds, though there was 
one in the Pennine near Alston, a 
man with much the same flair, of 
whom a story was told. A guest 
shooting on the moor remarked to 
him, near the end of a bad season, 
“T saw a devil of a lot of birds in 
that drive, but they wouldn’t face 
the butts.” “ Aye,” said the grumpy 
old man, “you weren’t meant to 
shoot owt. We need them birds for 
stock ! ” 

“Those butts,” I remarked to 
my companion, “ have probably been 
there for sixty years, in the same 
place on the hillside. It’s extra- 
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ordinary to think that a bird like 
a grouse will still fly over them.” 

I was thinking of my own home 
county in which the partridge coveys 
were driven, year after year, over 
the same fences or fir-belts or valleys, 
which had seen the decimation of 
their forebears for over half a century, 
Then my glasses picked up a flag 
waving furiously over a mile away. 
Thirty seconds later I saw a dozen 
black dots of grouse speeding low 
along the sunlit face of the hill 
towards the butts. They had still 
eight hundred yards to go and were 
probably quite invisible to anyone 
in the butts. I indicated the little 
dark moving patch to my companion. 

The black dots slanted up towards 
the crest of the ridge. The keeper 
on the rocks came suddenly to life 
and flicked his white flag twice, and 
the dots turned downwards a little 
and sped along the hill. T—Two seconds 
later there was a flash of black and 
white as a grouse fell, then the 
sound of a shot reached us from the 
top butt, then another shot whose 
result I could not see. Then we 
saw the remaining black dots speed- 
ing on, rocking along the hillside 
as if on invisible rails, and making 
for some bourn a mile farther on. 
Two minutes later another shot rang 
out from somewhere along the line 
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of butts, and I saw two more black | As 


dots speeding along the hillside 
behind them. 

After that I suppose we must 
have waited for nearly ten minutes 
during which not a shot broke the 
stillness. I saw one big lot of 


grouse break out very high over the 
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road, and a few others skim on and 
settle two or three hundred yards 
short of the butts. It was a drive 
across the wind and the wind was 
rising. I wondered who the guns 
were, up on that hillside, waiting 
motionless but keenly alert all the 
time. Very likely strangers from 
London, or from half over the 
western hemisphere, with no roots 
in Aberdeenshire at all. For the 
local lairds, ground down by taxation, 
found it more lucrative to let their 
moors in August or September at 
thirty shillings a brace. Having 
secured their livelihood in those two 
months, they might have their private 
fling at the survivors in October. 
And I tried to imagine what some 
other nations would make of a grouse- 
moor if they ever possessed one, a 
sport pursued without decoys, or 
ground-baiting, or artificial rearing ; 
a sport in which, unless you were 
uncommonly lucky, you might get 
no shooting at all in two seasons 
out of five. No wonder Robert 
Ruark, the American novelist, who 
had made a special journey to Banff- 
shire to sample the sport of grouse- 
shooting, had described the red 


As old age closes in relentlessly 
and you plough your way, always 
uphill, across the tundra of civilisa- 
tion, you are apt to realise suddenly 
how many field sports there are in 
which you will never take part again. 
You will find yourself looking back 
with more or less regret at all sorts 
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grouse as ‘the most expensive dark 
meat in the world.’ 

Long ago, in the Kaiser’s War, 
I had heard Americans complaining 
that there was ‘too much lost 
motion’ in war. Now somehow 
the phrase seemed appropriate. The 
performance I was watching, a long 
silence and stillness, a sudden flurry 
of shots, and then minutes of silence 
again, reminded me of a tank battle 
I had watched near the Wadi Akarit, 
with Arabs quietly grazing sheep 
between the opposing lines. For 
what, when all was said, was grouse- 
driving, if you analysed its pattern ? 
Some four or five hours a day— 
including an hour or more climbing 
up and down steep hill-faces to lines 
of butts, and once you got there 
perhaps forty minutes or more of 
waiting silent and motionless for 
something to appear. And prob- 
ably, for most of the guns, some 
fifteen minutes in all of acute ex- 
pectancy, frenzied activity (to make 
the most of some swiftly fleeting 
target, as it came and went), then 
remorse, regret, and very seldom, 
satisfaction and a longing for more, 
a longing probably denied them. 


of pictures painted in your mind of 
‘the great days done.’ At, for ex- 
ample, a horse’s great shoulders and 
forehand moving effortlessly beneath 
you and the black fence in front 
suddenly ceasing to loom, though ~ 
you hardly know the horse has taken 
off ; at the neck of a scurrying pony, 
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with your rein-hand in the bristles 
of his mane, and yourself conscious 
of nothing, despite the seven other 
ponies thundering behind and around 
you, except the ecstasy of balanced 
movement, the ball on sunlit turf 
in front, and a still distant goal; 
of a great veil of wildfowl flung up 
across the dawn on an Indian jheel ; 
of a wave of partridges breaking 
suddenly over a fir-belt or the green 
and russet tangle of an October 
hedgerow ; of snipe, dun, dim forms 
slipping away off a splashy bog, 
or the green of rice in Bengal; 
of hounds in full cry—or geese; 
of pheasants or caper sliding on 
motionless wings towards you above 
bare tree-tops against a grey Nov- 
ember sky, and for some of us, a 
more alluring picture than them all, 
grouse in their infinite variety of 
appearances, 

When my guns are finally put aside 
or sold, and I shoot only in the 
butts of memory, there will be a lot 
of grouse coming to me: those I 
have shot, or more probably those 
I have missed, in former years, from 
the very first grouse I ever saw. 
That, let me confess, was a mid- 
January bird on a peat-bog near 
Leenane. Even in the fervour of 
boyhood I was a bit doubtful about 
shooting at him when we had marked 
him down. But my Irish gillie 
scoffed at any qualms. “ Sure the 
groose are out of season but old 
cock groose never are,” and I was 
ready enough to take him at his word. 
And, at the very end of the long 
procession in my mind, comes almost 
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the last of them all, again an old 
cock, sliding low across the front of 
my butt on a ridge in Angus called 
Cairnbaddoch, looking as big and 
black as a turkey as he neared me, 
and missed clean with both barrels, 
not only by me in front but by the 
next gun as well, behind. A four- 
barrel bird which looked so easy, 
I trust he will live to crow about 
that escape of his for many a year, 
displaying in the sunlight on the 
rocky crest just above those butts. 

In between those two birds, they 
come in scores, high birds and low, 
single birds and packs, in gales and 
sultry August weather, and in driz- 
zling rain blown sideways ; on rocky 
hill-tops ending in a huddle of corries, 
where stray deer and mountain-hares 
came between the butts; or on 
rushy allotments and flat lowland 
straths where the only mammal you 
would see was a sheep; in peat 
hags on a Pennine water-shed dotted 
with posts to save the traveller for- 
wandered in the snow; on short 
rock-studded turf above the heather 
line ; behind fir-trees, in gullies and 
behind stone walls, there is no end 
to the places where I have waited 
an aggregate of several hundred 
hours for driven grouse. In retro- 


spect, not a minute of those enchanted ; 


hours seems wasted. Perhaps to 
many people my opportunities would 
seem to have been few. and far 
between, spread thinly over forty 
years. “Only a rather limited ex- 
perience, my dear sir,” they would 
say ; for they shoot grouse in hun- 
dreds annually on a score of moors 
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and swill their experience, as R. L. 
Stevenson would say, in a brownjohn, 
while most of us have to sip it in a 
liqueur glass. But that limited know- 
ledge, like a limited knowledge of 
literature, may be all to the good: 
you can remember nearly all of it 
without any feeling of surfeit. It 
is related that, in the mammoth day’s 


And yet there are many things 
which make the red grouse at once 
the most notable and the most com- 
pelling bird in the game-shooter’s 
calendar. He inhabits, to begin 
with, a very limited and dwindling 
portion of the earth’s surface, and 
has refused to multiply or be ac- 
climatised elsewhere. True, there 
are a few (imported) grouse still on 
Exmoor, and there were once a few 
pairs introduced into West Suffolk. 
(I saw my second live grouse and 
the tracks of the original Mark I. 
tank, then as legendary a monster 
as the dinosaur, on the same day 
in 1916 on Berners Heath near 
Elveden.) But introduced grouse 
are never more than a steadily dim- 


| inishing remnant. When grouse are 


needed for American dinner-tables, 
they have to be shot in Scotland 
early one morning and flown over 
the Atlantic at incomputable ex- 
pense. And what other game-bird, 
year after year, draws not only 
Cosmopolitan millionaires and am- 
bassadors, but Cabinet Ministers and 
their inevitable parasites, the Press 
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shooting at Abbeystead in 1915, a 
day on which 2929 grouse were shot, 
one of the participants ‘ propped 
his gun up against the butt halfway 
through the last drive as he was 
“sick as hell of seeing grouse.”’ 
Few of us have ever been in that 
state of satiety and not many of us 
would want to be. 


photographers, together face to face 
on some moor in mid-August, year 
after year? What other bird on 
his coming-of-age can be counted 
on, as regularly as the cuckoo, to 
provide some superb journalistic gaffe 
in the Silly Season? No other game- 
bird enjoys the doubtful privilege 
of having his exact casualty lists 
(and the names of the opposing 
forces) chronicled in scrupulous detail 
in the daily and social newspapers. 
No other bird’s pursuit bestows a 
vague form of social prestige on the 
pursuers, as happens with grouse. 
Patrick Chalmers in ‘The Golden 
Bee’ describes the deep internal 
satisfaction of a merchant-banker in 
London in June that ‘he should 
be invited thus early for three days 
. . . to Glenkirkie. It showed him 
just as young as he had always been 
that he should be bidden, as a 
driven-grouse gun, and to Glen- 
kirkie, so far in advance.’ When 
a trades-union leader wants to be 
offensive about a Premier he describes 
him as ‘ peacocking on ducal grouse- 
moors.’ 
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No other bird helps materially to 
pay the rates in the Highlands. 
And when, as a result of snowstorms 
or disease or tick or heather beetle 
or migration, the bulletins about 
grouse are unfavourable, no other 
bird’s illness can depress a thousand 
opulent hearts, from princes to stock- 
brokers, almost as surely as can a 
war or a revolution. 

A compelling bird he is, very 
definitely, to cause so much pleasure 
or consternation, to keep so many 
wolves from doors of every kind, 
high and low. ‘To me,’ someone 
wrote not long ago after taking part 
in his first day’s grouse-driving, 
* grouse have always had a powerful 
mystique—living as they do largely 
beyond the ken of southerners and 
erupting into it with such dramatic 
suddenness.’ I think mystique is 
the word, for the complete silence 
of their approach, the looming black 
forms which suddenly hurtle at and 
over you, looking nearly as big as 
turkeys on a misty day, the immense 
distances from which they come and 
into which they disappear when you 
have failed to shoot them, are all 
in the highest degree, even after 
many years, mysterious. 

I know a drive on the high Pen- 
nine near Alston which is known as 
‘ Sally Grain,’ though I have never 
discovered who Sally was or how 
she gave her name to that forlorn 
wilderness. In October, if you are 
in the top butt at the first drive 
(and it will take you an hour to 
walk there after leaving your car), 
you may see a tiny black figure 
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on a ridge far away at the limit of 
your vision, and as the black figure 
moves, a dark-grey mass over a mile 
away in the middle distance will 
be a pack of grouse approaching, 
They seem to come from the back 
of beyond, relentless in their on- 
slaught, and though they may include 
the butts in their casual sweep, 
they surge on almost unscathed, a 
vast, disordered, yet orderly pro- 
cession of birds bound for some 
other back of beyond far behind 
you. They have played their part 
in your day’s sport and have done 
with you for the rest of it. In 
two minutes they are probably right 
off the moor, or across on another fell 
which cannot possibly be ‘ brought 
in’ in any subsequent drive. If 
that does not give the grouse-shooter 
a mysterious sense of inferiority, 
nothing else will! 

And it is the same on the high 
ground in Scotland. You stand in 
a butt at the top and the end of 
a steep and rounded hill. Over a 
mile away precipitous and gloomy 


‘corries look down on the two glens 


which flank the hill. The drivers 
start on another ridge away to your 
left, dim forms on a steep slope, 
and appear to be driving the opposite 
face away from you. Yet as the 
drive progresses, you realise that 
the grouse are either crossing the 
glen below you and coming back 
towards the butts, or are busy being 
manceuvred round the head of the 
glen on to the ridge on which you 
stand. 

Of one thing you can be quite 
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sure: what birds you see over the 
butts will not be two-thirds of the 
grouse in that vast amphitheatre of 
hill. Some will have broken out 
over the top, some will have gone 
back over the drivers’ flags, and 
far away at the back of the main 
watershed there will be grouse that 
will never come into the drive at 
all. They are the grouse of the 
deer-ground, which is the end of all 
things. Small wonder if after such 
a day you get the feeling that there 
is an uncounted reservoir of grouse, 
which may get shot at once in a 
season if the wind is right, but 
very likely not at all. They are the 
border tribes, the grouse of the 
marches, and a law unto themselves, 
as border tribes will always be. 

It is not only in the uncanny 
silence and speed of his approach, 
and the distances he travels when 
disturbed, that the grouse makes such 
a powerful impression. The part- 
ridge is a territorial bird. In enclosed 
country he rarely goes more than a 
field or two. Even on the great 
open plains near Newmarket or 
Salisbury he does not often go more 
than a mile, and will be back on 
the same ground the same afternoon 
or next day. Not so the grouse. 
If the moor is short of water in a 
parching summer, or the heather 
is not to their liking, and some- 
times without any obvious reason, 
they go; and where they go and 
if they will ever return, no one 
can predict. Many of these mass 
Migrations take place in severe 
weather, but not all. Miéillais in 
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1881 wrote of seeing a pack of 

several thousand grouse on the flat 

near Moy Hall in Inverness-shire, 

so benumbed with the cold that 

they had hardly enough strength to 

move out of the way of the horses’ 

feet. ‘ The whole of the low grounds 

were literally black with them and 

they probably constituted the whole 

stock of birds from the surrounding 

hills.” They have been known to 

descend suddenly on remote deer- 

forests, to cross the wide firths of 
eastern Scotland, and to fly on board 

ships at sea. They have been picked 

up dead off the coast. They dis- 

appear, without reason given. 

In 1956 I was driven through 
two moors in Kincardineshire. On 
one of these over 17,000 grouse 
were killed in the season of 1931, 
and it is related that on one record- 
breaking day they came so con- 
tinuously to the butts that the skin 
of the loaders’ hands was burned 
off by handling red-hot barrels, and 
by luncheon there were only fourteen 
cartridges left unfired among the 
guns. Yet from some cause, tick 
or heather beetle, the grouse since 
the Second War have dwindled to 
a mere remnant. And on another 
small moor not far away the tenant 
who was with me that day com- 
plained that it was often ‘ black 
with grouse’ after the shooting 
season, that is from December to 
March, but only a few pairs of 
birds remained each year to breed. 
There could be no more striking 
instance of the queer mystique of 
grouse to which I have referred. 
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What odd ghosts there must be 
hanging about grouse-moors, waiting 
eternally in the butts of memory 
for shadowy birds to come to them, 
the ghosts of those who have been 
lured by one lure from the cities 
to the moorland in the last hundred 
and fifty years! Let us take an 
early one, before butts were known : 
Colonel Peter Hawker, soldier, mus- 
ician, wildfowler, inventor and squire 
who, in 1812, as his diary records, 
left Longparish in Hampshire to 
‘ join a recruiting party in Glasgow.’ 
Being Peter Hawker, he took a shot- 
gun with him ‘to flank the road 
occasionally’; in other words, to 
seize any reasonable chance of poach- 
ing on the journey. 

* Having travelled till I had scarcely 
strength from my Peninsular wound 
to go farther... I was resolved, 
at all events, to look at the moors 
and, if possible, see a live grouse 
which I had all my life been longing 
to do.’ On that road which runs 
from Scotch Corner to Penrith, he 
stopped at Bowes to buy shot and 
then drove on ‘to a public-house 
three miles farther, kept by Kitty 
Lockey, who horses the mail. Being 
an isolated place, the grouse are as 
likely to be found close to the house 
as anywhere farther. In August it 
is common for a bungler’ (and 
Peter Hawker divided mankind into 
sportsmen like himself, and bunglers, 
bullet-spitters and tit-shooters) ‘to 
bag his eight brace.’ But now in 
late October he himself hardly ex- 
pected to get a bird. 


However, ‘ with my one dog and 
Kitty Lockey for a pilot,’ Hawker 
found close to the inn a number 
of grouse ‘ sadly counterbalanced by 
the utter impossibility of getting’ 
within 150 yards of them, even by 
creeping with his hat off. At long 
last Nero came to a point, and ‘ down 
I knocked him in the act of crowing 
at me, a fine old cock grouse.’ This 
feat clearly gave Peter Hawker even 
more satisfaction than the shooting 
of any old cock pheasant in Hamp- 
shire, and those were the days when, 
if his diary is to be believed, Hamp- 
shire pheasants were genuine rarities 
and, if one showed its beak, it was 
pursued with the aid of the whole 
village and with as much hue and 
cry as if it had been a fox. But 
Hawker was a self-centred old gentle- 
man, who shot by himself and liked 
to outmanceuvre his rivals. I doubt 
if his ghost would appreciate a day’s 
driving with six or seven companions. 
It would seem too tame. 

Other ghosts there must be of 
the most variegated kind, starting 
with the earliest pioneers of driving 
on Rayner Moor near Barnsley, 
where they ‘used to lie behind 
the rocks,’ and, having discovered 
by accident that a certain sand-hole 
by the roadside gave them more 
chances than most, they started to 
make other similar ‘holes for the 
guns’ to couch in, which presum- 
ably grew later into lines of butts, 
Among those ghosts will certainly 
be ‘old Sir William Cooke with a 
flint-gun,’ who wiped everybody’s 
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eye at an old cock grouse coming 
down the line and took off his white 
beaver hat to cry “There’s your 
copper caps, gentlemen!” Martin 
Stephens claimed to have seen ‘ an 
enchanting picture of a very early 
party on the High Force moors 
which included King Edward VII. 
and the Duke of Cambridge. In 
their hard hats, striped football 
stockings, Inverness capes and whis- 
kers, they looked as remote from 
present-day shooting as if they were 
wearing doublets and hose.’ Now- 
adays those who shoot driven grouse 
have attained a drab and undis- 
tinguished uniformity of attire, like 
soldiers in battle-dress. 

What a motley procession those 
ghosts would be, in the shooting 
costumes of more than a century: 
kings, princes and governors, dukes 
and lairds and noblemen, Americans, 
Italians, Spaniards, Turks, even 
Nepalese (those are only some of 
the nationalities you may encounter 
nowadays on a moor), captains of 
industry, politicians, stockbrokers, 
business magnates and weaithy 
farmers from Lincolnshire or Essex, 
all lured to the rugged wastes of 
the Pennine or the Highlands by 
one wayward, unpredictable quarry 
and the sport it affords! And what 
a multitude of varied thoughts and 
emotions have been experienced by 
them, triumph and disaster, ex- 
pectancy, ecstasy, wrath, chagrin, 
frustration, each shut away by him- 
self in the narrow cell of his butt, 
with no one to speak to and waiting 
eternally for the wanton grouse to 
condescend and in the process to 
G2 


make fools of many, and even entice 
some to shoot one another. If you 
were to take any butt in any line 
on any moor, what an incredibly 
diverse succession of occupants and 
incidents it has seen, week after 
week, in the course of thirty 
seasons ! 

Those ancient ghosts, whether 
they haunt the desolate butts or 
the cosier smoking-rooms of shooting- 
boxes nearby, have left behind their 
traditions in the long memories of 
men. In this butt on Blubberhouse, 
Lord Walsingham, on a day on which 
shooting began at 5.12 A.M. and 
included twenty drives on a 2000- 
acre moor, shot ninety-one grouse 
in one drive (out of a bag of over 
1000 to his own gun). In that butt 
a Duke of Roxburghe ‘was shot 
in the face by the seventh Lord 
Chesterfield and hit so hard that 
the blood ran down over his Grace’s 
shirt’ from a distance of 180 yards, 
‘ carefully measured with a ball of 
string.’ In that other butt a Mar- 
quess, who in his lifetime killed 
over 97,000 grouse himself, stood 
with a famous painter sketching him, 
a painter who confessed later that 
it was like watching a billiard-player 
playing an easy succession of kiss- 
cannons; for the grouse hardly 
stopped coming all the drive and 
the Marquess took them all at his 
favourite angle. In another butt 
on Dallowgill the same peer dropped 
dead after a drive in which he had 
shot over fifty grouse. Here Lord A, 
shot over a hundred birds in a 
drive and ran out of cartridges in 
the middle. Here B. and C. began 
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the quarrel which lasted all their 
lives over the question of who had 
shot what, among the birds lying 
between their butts. Here Major D. 
had such a succession of misses, 
six grouse in 148 cartridges, that 
he swore he would never occupy a 
butt again. Here General X. pep- 
pered Captain Y. below him, which 
gave the Captain his first and only 
chance to curse a Lieutenant-General 
to his face without being put under 
close arrest. Here, as an aged loader 
once put it to me, he had watched 
over a Prime Minister, ‘aye busy 
with his papers’ till the birds began 
to come. (He always swore to me, 
that ancient man, that, when head- 
keeper to the Duke of Atholl, he 
had accompanied on moor or deer- 
forest three Prime Ministers, Cham- 
berlain, Stanley Baldwin and Lloyd 
George, and if I judge him aright, 
had told each of them bluntly what 
they ought to do and how badly 
they were doing it!) And here, on 
a moor near Barningham, is a tall 
granite pillar which records imperish- 
ably, ‘ At this stand (Carbus) were 
shot 190 grouse at a single drive 
lasting twenty-five minutes by Sir 
Frederick Millbank, Bart., M.P., on 
the 20th August 1872.’ 


The red grouse has survived 
through uncounted centuries and 
has been a bird protected by law 
in Scotland since the days of Queen 
Mary. As far back as 1578 Holin- 
shed wrote of the species as ‘ cokes 
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It is a remarkable achievement 
for one species of fowl to produce 
all those results. No wonder the 
grouse-butt, a tiny microcosm in 
which a sentient being is confined 
at his own request for so many 
hours a year, has had its place in 
fiction. One of Ian Hay’s heroes 
went to ground in one at the start 
of a grouse-drive in order to propose 
marriage to a girl, and was quite 
invisible to his wondering compan- 
ions for the rest of the drive. By 
contrast, in Klaxon’s ‘ Heather Mix- 
ture,’ an excellent tale which first 
saw the light in ‘ Blackwood’s,’ the 
opening scenes are set on a York- 
shire moor. The hero is a destroyer 
commander, whose ideal of a happy 
life is ‘a fast ship, an occasional 
war, eleven hunters and a grouse- 
moor.’ He is depicted in a butt 
with a lovely girl, regardless of every- 
thing but the oncoming grouse, 
crooning a perverted maritime ver- 
sion of a hymn while he loads and 
fires furiously, paying ‘no more 
attention to his companion than if 
she had been a footstool,’ stamping 
on her feet with his iron-shod boots 
and ejecting spent cartridges at her 
and around her in a continuous 
stream. 


and hennes which absteyning from 
corne do feed upon naught else 
but the leaves of cytilus which the 
Scottes do.commonly call hadder.’ 
Gradually they grew in economic 
status until the value of grouse- 
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moor rentals, and the money spent 
locally in certain counties of Scot- 
land, became a major item in a 
good many budgets, from the County 
Councils downwards. The dis- 
appearance of crofters from the 
glens went almost unnoticed in some 
places compared with the disappear- 
ance of grouse from the hill. Ever 
since Edward Wilson, the naturalist 
who perished with Scott in the 
Antarctic, began his researches on 
grouse disease in 1906, there have 
been biologists at work on red grouse 
and on such enemies to their well- 
being as sheep-ticks and heather 
beetle and threadworms. It is safe 
to say that, if the grouse ever van- 
ished altogether from the Highlands, 
the economic consequences of his 
going would be difficult to compute. 

But for all the cash-value of the 
species, alive or dead, it is as a 
target that most people think of 
grouse, a target affording an immense 
variety of shots. There is probably 
no easier mark for a gun than a grouse 
flushed at close range out of heather, 
big and black and palpable, as 
Patrick Chalmers wrote : 


‘Convenient coveys which a dunce 
Could deal with every time.’ 


But there is certainly no more 
difficult bird than a driven grouse 
can be on occasion. He may come 
without the faintest warning over 
a skyline and dive down the hill- 
side, at or past you, as if to take 
refuge in your butt. And the larger 
the covey, the more menacing and 
unnerving they are in the swiftness 
of their onslaught, and the more 
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completely the novice or the stranger 
is likely to miss them. Perhaps 
you watch a line of drivers toiling 
up a ridge and spreading out along 
the crest well over a mile away. 
You can just discern the flicker of 
a distant flag and, long before you 
think it possible, the air high above 
you is full of dark birds, looking 
almost as small as thrushes but 
forging over the butts on powerful 
wings as if bound for the mountain 
at the head of the glen behind. And 
just as you reload, another wave 
of twenty or thirty birds, in line 
abreast, is creeping at you with 
relentless speed over the heather. 
You put up your gun as they come 
into shot, they rise a little, and 
next second a dark form, spread- 
eagled in air with legs down, is 
hurling itself at your face. You 
have just time to duck as it bounces 
to the ground five yards behind 
the butt and, as you duck, the rest 
of the pack has swished three feet 
over your cap and is gone, unshot at. 
With partridge - driving, all the 
guns are more or less on the same 
level and they can see their neigh- 
bours and can watch what is hap- 
pening all along the line. They 
all share much the same view and 
their chances are more or less of 
the same kind. But almost every 
grouse-butt, except on the flattest 
moorland, has a different field of 
fire, short or long, from the next, 
and to every one of the butts the 
grouse will come slightly differently. _ 
To A. they will come mysteriously 
out of a great void below, and will 
not be in sight till they are within 
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twenty yards and rushing along a 
heathery shelf below the butt, so 
that A. cannot possibly shoot till 
they have passed him. B. below 
him will have them in view a hun- 
dred yards out except for a few 
which come swirling over a knoll 
almost on top of him. To C. they 
will be dark shapes against a great 
face of green hill, birds which he 
can see coming half a mile away. 
(And nothing can make him ‘ poke’ 
so badly as a bird which gives him 
too much time to think about it.) 
To D. they appear slanting down a 
ridge which bounds his vision, and 
curl back. To E. they are creeping 
uphill, and look so slow that again 
they are easy to miss. F. can see 
nothing till they burst into view 
twenty yards away. 

And just as each butt in the line 
differs in what soldiers call its field 
of fire, so do each butt’s chances 
differ according to the wind. You 
may stand in the same circle of stones 
half a dozen times in a season, and 
each time your targets will come 
differently by reason of the wind. 
In this wind the grouse will come 
round the hill far out, apparently 
hanging high in the air for a second 
almost motionless, then racing to- 
wards you on a curve at anything 
up to seventy miles an hour. In 
the same butt on the return drive 
they will come creeping, always with 
that curious silence and suddenness, 
six inches above the heather, so 
slowly that you can get off two 
barrels in front; those which come 
to the butt above will be breaking 
sideways, up hill or down in all 
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directions over the butt below. In 
other winds they will be sidling 
up or down hill on an imperceptible 
curve, or even settling out in front 
of the butts, so that in a few minutes 
the rocky face of the hillside is 
dotted with large birds sitting bolt 
upright or walking clumsily like hens 
on the slope. And if these settling 
birds do come on, though they 
appear to be hanging with wings 
set in the wind, you will find that, 
large and easy as they seem, they 
flash past you at improbable speeds. 
There is only one motto, down 
wind or up: ‘He who hesitates is 
lost.’ They are all at different angles 
and the speeds of individual birds 
may vary as much as twenty miles 
an hour, which is after all nearly 
thirty feet in a second. It is no 
earthly good to calculate. You must 
treat them as a batsman does a 
fast cricket-ball and decide by reflex 
on the shot. 

Somewhere in Nairnshire there 
is .a line of butts placed parallel 
with a stream known as the Widow 
Gordon’s Burn. In front of Number 
Two Butt, because the bed of the 
burn is slightly wider there than 
it is at any other point, the grouse 
crossing the burn tend to sink a 
little in flight as they reach the far 
bank and rise again as they approach 
the bank nearest to the butts. They 
are just too far out to shoot as they 
cross the far bank. Only a spec- 
tator realises that each bird crossing 
the burn at that point is almost 
imperceptibly sinking and then rising 
again, and scores of birds have been 
missed from that butt because of 
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it, especially by those who have 
never shot there before. And there 
is a butt in Angus called ‘ The Pulpit’ 
placed just behind one of those 
round hummocks which always seem 
to draw the birds. You can see 
nothing whatever of the drive till 
the birds appear in shot, sweeping 
over or round the hummock at short 
range, some going back and others 
diving down into a steep-sided gully 
behind the butt. Many people have 
longed to be in that pulpit, for it 
seems to draw the grouse more than 
others on the moor, and few have 
stood there without, on the first 
occasion, being made to feel fools, 
and hoping earnestly that fate, and 
the luck of the draw, may land 
them in that same spot another 
season. 

Yet, if you come there to fight 
another day, can you be sure of 
anything ? The wind may be wrong, 
an eagle may have put every bird 
off the moor, disease may have 
stricken the birds that once befoozled 
you. I possess a notable painting 
of the Eagle’s Butt on Strathgartney 
in the Trossachs, a butt ‘set back 
from the top edge of a 60-foot 
vertical precipice’ in the artist’s 
words. It portrays a shooter firing 
at a covey of grouse swinging out 
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across him into a great void of sky. 
Far below is the wooded shore of 
Loch Katrine and a fine misty 
panorama of mountain beyond. It 
has all the ingredients of a shooting 
scene, light on heather and rocks, 
the sparkling curves of the loch 
below, distance and movement and 
enchantment, the very atmosphere 
of a Highland day. I wrote to old 
George Lodge, who painted it, and 
told him of the pleasure that picture 
of his had always given me. He 
was an honest man. He wrote: 
‘In all the years I shot at Brena- 
choil, I only once drew the Eagle’s 
Butt and on that occasion not a 
single bird came to it!’ 

Perhaps it is that uncertainty 
which makes the butts of memory 
so alluring. Wet butts or dry, wind- 
swept or midge-infested, high or 
low, with a distant prospect or none 
at all, they are a potent magnet not 
only to those who have never had 
the luck to stand in them, but to 
those who hope that they may do 
so again. Men will strain their 
ageing hearts to climb to them, and, 
come what may, the effort will seem 
worth while. And when from age 
they can no longer ‘take the hill,’ 
they will flit there eagerly in memory 
for the rest of their lives. 
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IN THE URGUP VALLEY 


BY RACHEL LLOYD 


WHEN I think of the Urgiip valley 
I always remember the Intellectual 
Turk. This is a great pity; for 
the Urgiip valley is one of those 
places to think about as one falls 
asleep at night, but the Intellectual 
Turk is a red herring, he distracts 
my mind from the Urgiip valley, 
and he is a poor substitute. So I 
feel if I write down my experience 
of him I may be able to remember 
the Urgiip valley without him. That 
will be a big gain for me, and I 
shall have exorcised the Intellectual 
Turk once and for all. 

We visited the valley in his com- 
pany; he had buckled himself into 
his best armour, his esthetic ap- 
preciation of modern art, in order 
to hide from us his shrinking soul. 
In the Turkish town in which he 
lived there was no modern art to 
be seen, Seljuc art, yes, and splendid 
examples of it, but the Intellectual 
Turk demanded that his art should 
be modern, and mostly French. 
There was no one in his town to 
whom he could talk about this, so 
alone he had to read books on art 
criticism and study reproductions 
of Europe’s great pictures. True, 
he was a schoolmaster and could 
lecture about them to his students, 
but this was a presentation of his 
ideas, not an exchange. Poor fellow, 


he was born out of place; there 
are hundreds of him in Paris in 
the Latin Quarter, but in the interior 
of Turkey, among camels, donkeys 
and goats in the mud walls of the 
squat villages, there was no friend 
for him. 

Now, we were two English women 
and our presence seemed to bring 
him nearer to his cherished loves ; 
we were familiar with the names 
of Picasso, Roault and Braque, and 
when they tripped from his lips 
with a sibilant hiss we could catch 
them and throw them back. And 
so we did, telling him how we had 
been to Valauris and seen a thing 
in clay shaped like a kneeling deer, 
only it wasn’t a deer, nor was it a 
pot either as it couldn’t hold water, 
so perhaps after all it was a portrait 
of the artist as a young man, who 
knows? But it was very great fun, 
we assured the Intellectual Turk, 
whose eyes began to blaze at this 
story; and when we told him we had 
been to Vence to see the Matisse 
chapel we felt that the Intellectual 
Turk loved us. He tossed back his 
long hair, adjusted his horn-rimmed 
spectacles and talked and talked in 
his hissing French: “ Roault,” he 
said... . “ Braque,” he said.... 
“Van Gogh,” he said, “ The yellow 
chair ...in your Tate Gallery... .” 
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He must have seen the Medici 
print. 

With him was his friend the Tough 
Turk, an army officer on leave, very 
correct in his uniform, tall and hand- 
some with a square jowl, and those 
French names meant nothing to him. 
But he did not despise his friend 
because of his own ignorance; rather 
he revered him; for the Tough Turk 
was so big and handsome he could 
afford to be magnanimous. Beside 
the tortured sensibility of the Intel- 
lectual Turk I found his stolid 
masculinity reassuring, something to 
build on. 

The two men had offered to be 
our guides in the Urgiip valley. We 
were picking our way over a net- 
work of narrow ravines, lined with 
crinkled pumice like linen drawn 
into pleats, as sharply defined as 
draperies in the visions of a mescalin 
addict, and these led into an open 
canyon, a pale world of pumice and 
sandstone, hewn out of the biscuit- 
coloured uplands of Cappadocia. 
Crowding round us was an immense 
army of cones, some thirty feet 
high, with pointed dunces’ caps on 
their heads, all pale coloured, whites, 
pinks, yellows, greys; naked, and 
baked in the blinding glare of the 
midday sun, They stretched away, 
farther than the eye could see, forty 
miles into the canyon, we were told ; 
some with spindly bodies, like girls 
in sun-hats, others square bottomed 
as tents, all faceless, I stared at 
them in surprise, and into my mind 
drifted the memory of a group of 
figures by Henry Moore in Battersea 
Park, gaping up at the sky, with 
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little holes in odd places, peep- 
holes into the heart, the Eyeless 
Men; they are not looking out, 
but you are looking in, into a 
void, 

The cones had holes in them, too, 
reached by steps cut in the rock, 
and once Christian monks had lived 
there, perhaps sixteen hundred years 
ago; who can tell? And later the 
rising Moslem tide must have swept 
round them, and they clung to this 
valley, their last stronghold. The 
busy ones who milked the goats 
and tended the vines must have 
run up and down these very steps, 
little hooded men with Rip Van 
Winkle beards, darting in and out 
of their holes like sand-martins into 
their nests. And in the cells others 
would be praying, and black demons 
with bats’ wings peeping round 
columns, very mischievous, trying 
to catch the monks in their weaker 
moments; other monks would be 
wrestling with their demons, trying 
to throw them, while the monks 
who had been defeated, alas, they 
would be punishing themselves with 
knotted ropes; but we must not 
think too clearly of this, it is ugly. 
And the hermits, the lonely ones, 
would be aloft on their columns, 
their link with the earth severed, 
looking at God. Now the prayers 
of all these holy men rose to heaven 
in a tall pillar, and men in the world 
outside who could not pray felt the 
power of this monastic life; for 
we are all linked together closer 
than we know and are uplifted by 
the goodness of others and degraded 
by their vileness. 
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The chapels in the holes were 
frescoed elaborately, some by the 
monks and some by artists from 
the world outside, painting with 
simplicity in the manner of their time 
the truths in which they believed, 
the childhood of Christ and the 
Miracles, St George and the Dragon, 
Seraphim and Cherubim and flocks 
of angels with sad Byzantine faces 
and great wings, and Christ Panto- 
crater staring down from the dome 
with all-seeing eyes. 

Most of the chapels are small, 
but one is thirty feet long, and 
some of them have afches and 
vaulted ceilings, and the light filters 
in from above, and they are full 
of wavering shadows, like in a sea- 
cave. After a while the sad faded 
blues and red-browns, the black 
living lines of the drawing creep 
out of the gloom and become visible. 
Now, the Moslems did not approve 
of representing the human body, 
and sometimes they would even 
deface it in Christian frescoes, so 
when the hermits finally abandoned 
the valley, in came their successors, 
the Seljuc Turks, and set to work 
with their pick-axes on the chapel 
walls, pecking at the holy bodies 
like woodpeckers in dead wood. So 
now some of the frescoes are so 
closely pock-marked with holes that 
little of the design can be seen. 
Scandalised at the sight, I burst out, 
“How wicked, how monstrous, all 
these holes.” 

The Intellectual Turk looked very 
stern and replied, “Those Greeks, 
they did it.” 

“But the hermits were Greek,” 
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I cried. “The Greeks made it; 
they wouldn’t destroy it.” 

But he would not budge one 
inch; the Greeks had pecked out 
the frescoes, and that was that. 
Always the Greeks; they are the 
whipping-boy in Turkey, and in 
Greece they must have a whipping- 
boy, too, so he is a Turk, no doubt 
a convenient arrangement for both 
sides; but this shifting of the 
blame from its rightful place, this 
is a distortion of the truth, a throw- 
ing of sand in one’s own eyes, and 
in time it makes for inflammation 
and no one can see clearly. I was 
revolted by this calumny against 
the Greeks, and something very old 
and Biblical rose in me, and I stood 
at the door of the chapel looking 
reverently at the frescoes, which 
were now no longer art for me 
but religion, hoping to enrage the 
Intellectual Turk with my belief. 
But he was a Free Thinker, and 
probably only regarded me as a 
backward creature, clogged by super- 
stition and unworthy of a western 
culture. As for the Tough Turk, 
who was a Moslem, he said nothing 
at all and his face was closed. 

We left the chapel and climbed 
up other columns, and some were 
entirely hollow and honeycombed 
with chambers, and we saw a refec- 
tory table made out of a stone slab, 
and blackened walls where fires had 
been. Some of the holes had been 
blocked up by the Urgiip peasants 
to make pigeon-lofts, because guano 
is a good manure; and, I thought, 
all this praying and painting of 
frescoes has ended in guano. We 
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saw pigeons leaving their homes 
with a whirr of wings, then twisting 
suddenly all together like a com- 
pany of dancers in white, wheeling 
across a stage. Then we were left 
alone with the Eyeless Men, and 
the end of the world may be like 
this, eyeless men facing the sky, 
waiting for judgment, all else gone. 

We walked to Géreme and some- 
how were unable to talk again about 
Picasso and Van Gogh, and a shadow 
lay between us all. The village 
was two miles away and here the 
cones gathered close together to form 
tents and cliffs, and the holes in 
them are inhabited by peasants. So 
we settled down under a tree, a 
tree at last, on a mound of grass 
by a sweet spring. Here we ate 
lunch, and an old peasant woman, 
as stocky as a gorse-bush, came to 
inspect us, and with her were quanti- 
ties of children with shaven skulls 
and wearing grey striped shirts, and 
most of them were her grandchildren 
and some her great-grandchildren. 
She offered us water from a huge 
bottle, and how good and sweet 
it was! But she would eat none 
of our sandwiches and looked at 
us coldly when we offered some 
to the children, as if she were think- 
ing, Do not patronise me, you are 
my guests. She told us all about 
her offspring, but did not ask ques- 
tions about our own as a Greek 
woman would have done, though 
she was interested enough in our 
information, and smiled in a superior 
way when she learned that the 
numbers of our descendants were so 
inadequate compared with her own. 
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When we had eaten she took us 
into her house, which was cut in 
the cliff, little cells running into each 
other like a honeycomb, very clean 
and orderly, with carved wooden 
stools and an embroidered linen 
cloth set on a stone table. Some 
little girls were making a rug, their 
fingers flying like dancing toes over 
the scarlet and blue wool in the 
wooden frames. Very proud they 
were and eager to show how well 
they worked. The Intellectual Turk 
and his friend remained outside, 
clearly despising us for fraternising 
with the peasant woman, and prob- 
ably feeling that this rustic simplicity 
would shame them for their country’s 
sake, and who knows what burning 
stabs of inferiority raked them? But 
we were enjoying this glimpse of 
a peasant culture so serenely set in 
the rock, and the old woman, herself 
a product of it. This is an old story, 
as old as the hills, of the new intel- 
lectual man, so unsure of himself, 
and the peasant entirely at ease 
with his small life, preserving a 
heritage of beauty ; and if education 
is to start from this level it has to 
go very, very far before it can 
produce a new art to replace the 
old one it has destroyed. But the 
Intellectual Turk and his friend 
stalked away, very nose-in-air, and 
I had to run after them to catch 
them up, and after that they were 
inclined to walk in front, superior 
beings, while we scuttled behind 
them. 

At Urgiip we found our car wait- 
ing for us, and told the driver to 
take us to the vineyard where they 
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make a white wine that was probably 
known in the time of the hermits. 
The Intellectual Turk introduced 
us to the manager, who led us into 
a vast cellar where were hundreds 
of barrels of wine, and at the sight 
of them the Intellectual Turk became 
very excited, so much so that I 
began to feel this might have been 
the real reason for his journey, not 
culture at all. We were taken into 
a room to taste wine and several 
glasses of different vintages were 
set before us, but I was careful 
how I drank, for the sun outside 
was hot and we had eaten little. 
Not so the Intellectual Turk, who 
gaily tossed back the glasses offered 
him; our driver, I was glad to 
see, drank nothing at all, for he 
was a strict Moslem, and the Tough 
Turk only very little. 

Then we were in the car again 
and it was as I had guessed; the 
Intellectual Turk had no head at 
all, he could not hold his wine, 
and he became very noisy in Turkish 
and quick to take offence, his eyes 
darting about looking for excuses 
to make trouble. So I shut my 
mouth and sat back in my corner. 
He no longer talked of Cezanne or 
Roault, and at the next town he 
and the Tough Turk stopped the 
car and with no word to us dis- 
appeared in search of wine to buy. 
Now it was we who had hired the 
car, and it annoyed me that these 
Turks should be ordering the driver 
about as if he belonged to them, 
but there was nothing to do but 
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wait. And wait we did, forty minutes 
or more, till they returned with 
bottles under their arms. The Intel- 
lectual Turk must have had more 
to drink, for now he made no pretence 
of being intellectual ; he was wearing 
the bright armour of drunkenness 
and what need had he of better 
protection? The Tough Turk apolo- 
gised for their long absence, and 
then we set off for home, and I 
was very glad that he and the driver 
were there; for the Intellectual Turk 
was Clearly affronted at something 
we had done or had not done, or 
was it that now he had achieved 
his desire and need no longer be 
civil to us, the owners of the car? 
The French language was forgotten, 
the two friends spoke Turkish to 
each other, and we women sank 
back in the corners of the car as 
if we did not exist. 

When we reached the town where 
we were to part company we said 
good-bye with some constraint, and 
the Intellectual Turk sprang away, 
forgetful of us at once, his mind 
set perhaps on some private drinking- 
party to be organised in his rooms ; 
but the Tough Turk paused and 
pronounced with ceremony the right 
farewell words, all as his father had 
taught him, and honour was satisfied. 
So we watched him follow his min- 
cing companion and thought, How 
obvious this was from the start; 
how dull it is when people behave 
exactly as you expect them to.... 
But sometimes there is an Urgip 
valley. 
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COMMONWEALTH TRAVELLER 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


II. TRIAL RUN 


IN 1944 a tender took us before 
dawn from Gourock to a waiting 
ship. The bustle on the Clyde was 
subdued, as if even there the enemy 
might have ears. First light came 
as we made way over still water. 
One of the men beside me said, 
“How relentlessly these events in 
our lives take place!” He, too, was 
an Australian and he, too, had wished 
to remain a little longer with the 
R.A.F. We stood against the rail, 
both wondering if we would ever 
return. Daylight revealed high hills 
and wheeling gulls and, ahead, a 
name on giant bows, Queen Mary. 
Now, in the spring of 1957, the 
scene was not dissimilar. Again I 
stood on a tender and again our 
vision was limited. But this time 
we were going ashore and the port 
was Plymouth. And this time I 
had with me my Canadian wife and 
three young daughters. Behind us 
in fog was the Norwegian liner on 
which we had arrived from Australia. 
Our ultimate destination was Can- 
ada, which we were to reach late 
in June. This left us twelve weeks 
to spend in Europe. Although we 
had always planned to travel, we 
would not normally have chosen 
1957 as our year. Our daughters’ 


ages were nine, seven and a mere thir- 
teen months. Our financial position 
might have allowed us to consider 
a new car, but certainly not a journey 
round the world. But there were 
family reasons that made my wife’s 
presence in Canada imperative. If 
we were to travel together, it would 
have to be now; for we had no 
wish to take the children from school 
a second time. Fortunately I was 
eligible for furlough from the Com- 
monwealth Public Service. When 
this was granted, we let our house, 
raised all the money we were able, 
and cast ourselves adrift. 

Shipboard life had given us an 
illusion of security: we gave no 
thought to living expenses ; we were 
waited on, and in our five weeks at 
sea we made many friends. But 
as the liner vanished in fog I realised 
that, for the time being, we were 
homeless ; that perhaps it had been 
absurd after all to have left my rut 
in Melbourne. In my mind I 
reviewed our bank balance—and I 
do not see that I can avoid mention- 
ing its intimacies. I had two hundred 
and eighty pounds in hand and in 
London I expected a cheque for 
seven hundred pounds. After set- 
ting aside a hundred and ten pounds 
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for use on arrival in Canada, we would 
have eight hundred and seventy left. 
From this we planned to hire a 
car, and for twelve weeks the balance 
was to provide living and travelling 
expenses for five. 

As we stood at the rail of the 
tender the fog lifted and we saw 
Plymouth ahead. In that moment 
it struck me that we were home; 
that in some way we mattered— 
as if England had called to us 
reassuringly that we were hers. 
Everything that occurred in the 
ensuing hours intensified this feel- 
ing. I mentioned nothing of it to 
my family; but when we had put 
the children to bed, Nell said to 
me, “ Something about our arrival 
makes me feel that people matter 
here more than they do in any 
place I’ve known.” 

Noon next day brought a night- 
mare departure for London. Nell 
ran carrying Doreen, a typewriter 
and a case; I followed with a push- 
cart and two cases; Jan followed 
me with coats and rugs; a long 
way back Sue cried, “I think Ill 
have to stop!” She had a case 
in each hand, besides much weight 
of her own. We fell into the train, 
dishevelled and exhausted. 

If such a family subsided into 
an Australian train, passengers would 
glance up. Some might stare, but 
others would smile understandingly. 
In this compartment no one saw 
us. We were invisible. The only 


sound came from the wheels and 
from our hearts. As Nell recovered 
her breath I could see she was 
bewildered. I said to her quietly, 
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“ Life here is so crowded that people 
take care not to intrude on each 
other’s privacy.” 

She said, “ But I feel as if we 
shouldn’t be here! How do you 
reconcile this with the kindness of 
the sailors on the tender and the 
customs men and the hotel people ? ” 

I was out of my depth. “ Their 
jobs,” I hazarded, “‘ make it necessary 
for them to intrude into other 
people’s lives. These people would 
be just as friendly if they thought 
this the proper occasion.” 

“Do we sit in silence all the 
way to London?” 

“ Really,” I said despairingly, “I 
don’t know.” 

After a long time Doreen’s gib- 
berish drew a guarded smile from 
a man beside her. Recklessly, Nell 
spoke to him. Beside me a toqued 
woman lowered ‘ The Times’ to see 
who was talking. Taking advantage 
of her dropped guard, I apologised 
for the baby’s noise. I added 
inconsequentially that we had been 
five weeks at sea. Thereupon she 
folded ‘ The Times’ and said reminis- 
cently, “In the days when we had 
an empire I travelled a great deal 
— Malaya, Burma, India.” 

The man now had Doreen on his 
knee. I glanced at Nell. Canada, 
I saw, had been saved from secession. 

Beyond our windows the fields 
and hedges and the little brooks of 
yesterday slipped rapidly by. To 
come back and see again, after long 
away, was strange. I felt a surge 
of delight and of vague surprise, 
as if I had believed things unobserved 
to be things non-existent. But here 
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was the glory of an English spring 
as I had known it then. 

By nightfall we were immured 
in a Kensington Gardens hotel. A 
letter awaited us with strangling 
news. Our cheque was two hundred 
pounds less than we had expected. 
We had, in fact, six hundred and 
thirty pounds left for twelve weeks 
of travelling, and a car. 

Nell smiled reassuringly. “ Let’s 
buy an old car and have a trial 
fortnight in England.” 

We soon found that a car would 
have to be decrepit indeed to be 
procurable at the price we could 
pay. A week of fruitless hunting 
passed by; then, one day in Ham- 
mersmith, I met a twenty-one-year- 
old Austin. It looked dejected, in 
mourning even. It sagged in a 
peculiar way, and its rear tyres were 
smooth. 

“You can ’ave it for "bout a 
’undred poun’,” said Mr Oliver. 

I had known Mr Oliver for ten 
minutes, 

I looked at the Austin with at- 
tempted shrewdness. “ What about 
these tyres ?” 

“Tl put on two new ’uns and 
I'll over’aul the engine. There y’are, 
ole chap ! ” 

An inane question came from my 
heart, “ You think it will be safe 
then to take my family round Eng- 
land in it?” 

Mr Oliver studied a patch of oil 
on the floor. “ Well, I don’t like 
committin’ m’self. It’s no Rolls 
Royce—if y’ see what I mean.” 

I supposed it wouldn’t be at that 
price. 
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“But it should do you pretty 
good.” 

“ Well,” I said wearily, “ I'll pay 
a deposit.” 

I walked slowly to the city train. 
What a damn’ fool thing to have 
done! My mechanical knowledge 
was limited to changing a wheel. 
What a fool! And yet, what else 
could we do? Clearly, we couldn’t 
afford to remain long in London. 

In the city I took the Austin’s 
greasy log-book to Westminster 
County Hall. The day was warm 
and sunny, but in my mind was a 
picture of the sagging, filthy car 
with its torn upholstery. Outside 
the County Hall I asked a doorman 
where one registered cars. 

He said, “‘ Go straight through the 
buildin’, sir—” Then, “No, the 
sun is shinin’; go round the other 
way—’ave a nice walk along the 
river.” 

As he spoke I forgot the decaying 
Austin. Where else in the world, 
I thought, would a doorman feel 
urged to share the beauty of the 
morning with a stranger. It seemed 
to me that a sixth sense told English- 
men that it is one of life’s chief 
ends to savour beauty and peace. 
About me people walked slowly, 
watching mist on the river. 

All day the doorman’s words 
remained with me. I found myself 
saying, “In the eighth day God 
took all manner of lanes and streets 
and all manner of buildings and 
men, which he had left from the 
other days. And he cast them by 
the River Thames. He said then 
to the men, ‘ Go quietly about your 
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daily work; glory in these things 
I have given you; add to them, 
modify them, but never destroy 
them. And the men went about 
doing these things and the Lord 
God was pleased with what he saw.’ ” 

Moving through London, after 
thirteen years, was magic. I was 
drifting into the past, yet the past 
was still here. That very man was 
Fagin, and that was Lamb and there 
was that great-grandfather of mine 
who had had a pub in Long Acre 
a hundred years ago! All manner 
of men had expressed themselves 
in wood and stone on every inch 
of London earth. ‘ John the Joiner 
made this door in 1695. It is right, 
therefore, that it stay; for it is 
the expression of a human mind.’ 
That, I thought, was London: a 
vast and muddled collection of all that 
ordinary and extraordinary people 
had expressed down the years. One 
felt these people and joined with 
them. The buildings were their 
clothes, stained and worn, but passed 
from father to son. 

I dismissed all thought of lunch 
and walked down Chancery Lane 
into Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Through 
the narrow defiles flowed a million 
unhurried pedestrians. “ There is 
more to life than wealth and power,” 
they said. ‘“‘ Conversation is good 
and friendship and contemplation.” 

In an optician’s I found a man 
working intently. He was tall and 
blond and he had expressive, long- 
fingered hands. He was thinner 
than I remembered him and his 
hair had receded. He was working 
with great care and he did not see 
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me. Fourteen years before I had 
heard him say, “‘ Navigator, we are 
coming to the mouth of the Humber. 
Base beacon to port.” And on those 
words I had put away my maps 
for the last time. 

A girl came forward inquiringly. 

I said, “Could I speak to Mr 
Batten when he’s free ? ” 

As I spoke he looked up. He 
came quickly, and when we shook 
hands we were momentarily in- 
articulate. Life, I thought, is very 
good. 

Next day I ’phoned to Mr Oliver. 

“Well, ole chap, the Austin’s 
goin’ t’ need a replacement carburet- 
tor and a noo rear spring.” 

I supported myself in the *phone 
box. “How much will it cost all 
told ?” 

“It’s like this: there’s more work 
t do and I jus’ don’ like committin’ 
m’self—if y’ see what I mean.” 

I didn’t see what he meant; in 
fact, I wondered if we should cancel 
the whole arrangement. But we 
had to have means of transport ; 
we couldn’t remain in London for 
ever. 

I said weakly, “Till ’phone to- 
morrow.” 

“The day after *d be better, ole 
chap,” replied Mr Oliver. 

Three days later Mr Oliver deliv- 
ered the Austin to Ted Batten’s 
home in Neasden. The car looked 
handsome. Its dejected appearance 


had gone. The family were delighted 
with it. Total cost, including a 
new roof-rack, was one hundred 
and ten pounds. Striding round it 
I said to Nell, “I always feel con- 
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fident if an Englishman is doing a 
job for me.” 

That night I ran Ted Batten and 
his wife to the ‘Ox and Gate.’ 
Apart from some difficulty with 
second gear, the Austin and I per- 
formed satisfactorily. But when we 
left to come home, the car refused 
to start. We disconsolately pushed 
it for quarter of a mile. It then 
spluttered to life and we reached 
the house. Ted’s wife thereupon 
declared, “We now baptise thee 
Jonah.” 

I believe I laughed; but my 
laughter owed more to the ‘ Ox and 
Gate’ than to the situation. 

We had stayed these last days 
in the Batten’s home and from there 
we departed. My spirits were low. 
Two large cases had been brought 
out for Jonah’s roof; then a smaller 
case ; then Doreen’s pushcart. Two 
parachute bags, disposable napkins 
and school-books were heaped in 
the boot. Half the back seat was 
filled with coats, cameras, a Thermos 
flask and rugs. 

Outside a nearby house a man 
stood shaking his head slowly. He 
came over with a tin of oil. Pressing 
it on me he said, “It’s sure to use 
plenty.” 

He fell on his knees and looked 
at the chassis. ‘“‘ Have you looked 
under here ?” 

I confessed naively that I had not. 

“Corroded; terribly corroded. 
Real holes in it. Well,” he rubbed his 
chin, “it may last—never can tell.” 

No doubt life’s comedies are often 
its most trying moments viewed with 
hindsight—nor am I sure that it 
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would have helped us. I asked 
myself how on earth Jonah would 
carry his load up Devonshire hills 
—presuming we ever reached Devon- 
shire hills. And if Doreen found a 
combination of teething and pro- 
longed car travelling too much for 
her, what then? And there was 
the frightening question of money. 
If we had to face extensive car 
repairs, or children’s illnesses, how 
would we manage ? 

I said aloud, “A hundred and 
thirty pounds for our remaining time 
in England.” 

With determined cheerfulness Nell 
said, “‘ That sounds pretty good to 
me.” 

“ Listen,” I said grimly, “ we 
have two weeks to spend on this 
‘trial run’ of ours, then, when we 
come back from the Continent, we 
have three more weeks. Total, five 
weeks. Five into a hundred and 
thirty ? ” 

“ But we'll bring something back 
from the Continent.” 

“T’m relieved to know that, Mr 
Micawber ! ” 

Jonah cleared his throat as if to 
intrude in our conversation. I 
glanced suspiciously at the petrol- 
gauge. It showed FULL. This was 
obviously an over-evaluation of Mr 
Oliver’s generosity. I had intended 
checking it before. We began watch- 
ing anxiously for a garage; but 
Jonah gave a tired cough and coasted 
silently to a stop. We left Doreen 
in the driver’s seat and pushed him 
to the side of the road. . 

Nell looked at me apprehensively. 
**You’re sure it’s only out of petrol?” 
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“Tm not sure of anything,” I 
replied. 

“Well, Ann Batten told me she 
would leave the beds made up, but 
I'd hate to trouble them.” 

There was a garage half a mile 
away. As I walked back from it, 
a dirty petrol-tin rubbing against 
my only trousers, Jan and Sue 
danced in front of me crying, “‘ Isn’t 
travelling in England fun!” We 
were then at Ealing. 

I poured the petrol into Jonah’s 
tank and pressed the starter. After 
a little hesitation he erupted reassur- 
ingly. We clambered in quickly 
and built our speed up to thirty-five. 
Suburbia fell behind and we deter- 
minedly admired our first fields and 
hedges. I recall quoting Words- 
worth at some length, then realising 
we were lost. Within the next hour 
we were lost and found three times. 
In an unidentified town beyond 
Epsom a policeman gave us lengthy 
directions, but we met the same 
policeman again fifteen minutes later. 
We fled from him and came into 
the narrow street of another town. 

* You'll have to turn round,” said 
Nell. She had the map and Doreen 
entangled on her lap. 

I swung Jonah across the road 
and attempted to reverse. Though 
I fought bitterly with both hands, 
I could not engage the gears. Traffic 
banked up rapidly on either side. 

Sue said, “ There are seven cars 
and a truck on my side! ” 

“Poof!” said Jan. ‘“ There are 
twelve on my side and now there 
are two green buses. The drivers 
are coming over ! ” 
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I made a last show of independ- 
ence, but nearly entered a butcher’s 
window. Without a word the two 
men pushed Jonah to the kerb. 
One said dispassionately, “‘ Play with 
it there—you won’t bother no one.” 

The affair of the buses was hardly 
a mile behind when something 
splashed on the inside of the wind- 
screen. Glancing beside me I saw 
that Doreen had been car-sick and 
that nothing had been spared. We 
pulled up beside the road and carried 
out Nell’s instructions in bitter cold. 

No one wanted us that evening. 
I went alone from hotel to hotel, 
Rooms for five ‘and one can share 
a single bed’—did not exist. We 
went from village to village, cold 
and depressed. At dusk we reached 
Crawley and accepted accommodation 
beyond our means. 

Nell assured the receptionist that 
we had had our evening meal. 

Sue said bewilderedly, “I don’t 
remember having it! I’m hungry.” 

* Quiet!” I breathed. ‘ We have 
food in the car.” 

We ate a meal of sorts in our room, 
Nell trying to convince us that it 
was satisfying, that ‘ picnicking ’ was 
fun, that we would be doing this 
quite often. When the children were 
in bed and we had stealthily washed 
our dishes and while Nell tried to 
clean her clothes, I recorded the 
day’s happenings. It was late when 
I finished— 

‘The children have long been 
asleep, Doreen at right-angles to 
Sue’s feet. When I looked at them 
just now, our present life contrasted 
discomfortingly with the rut of home. 
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Assured accommodation and assured 
income seem infinitely desirable. We 
cannot on this journey exceed five 
pounds a day for living and travelling 
expenses. Tonight is costing us 
three pounds ten—for bed and break- 
fast, which leaves us one pound ten 
for petrol and two meals.’ 

But morning brought rediscoveries 
of England that swept these reckon- 
ings from my mind. A few miles 
from Crawley lay the small village 
of Charlwood. I said to Jan and 
Sue, “ Presently we shall come to 
the churchyard where your great- 
great-grandfather is buried. His 
family lived here for over six hundred 
years.” 

“So they named the village after 
them,” Sue concluded. 

“It’s more likely that they named 
the family after the village. In the 
thirteenth century a messenger was 
sometimes sent from St Nicholas 
Church in Charlwood to Canterbury. 
His name was John—John de Cherle- 
wode. We believe the family came 
from him. They lived on in the 
village till the late eighteen hundreds, 
then they vanished. Some went to 
America, some scattered about Eng- 
land and some came to Australia.” 

We had come now into ‘ The 
Street,’ where the post-office is 
and the store and the Half Moon. 
Before us, among elms, stood the 
Church of St Nicholas, built by 
Saxon workmen in 1080 and added 
to in 1280. I stopped the car and 
watched the faces of my family. 

It is not often one can return to 
a much-loved place and find in it 
all one knew before. But here was 
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something richer than I remembered. 
I saw and responded as I had done 
one day in 1942 when I had first 
come to the village. Till then its 
existence had been regarded in 
Australia as little more than a family 
myth. In the months that ensued, 
the rectory had become a home to 
me. I recalled coming to the village 
one Sunday late in spring, walking 
from Horley before frost had melted 
from the grass. Matins began as 
I reached the lychgate and walked 
up the path to the south door. Now 
as I saw the flat, irregular stones 
of the path, I remembered the organ 
that morning fifteen years ago and 
the sudden upsurging of the choir. 
Then, in midsummer I had stayed 
at the rectory with Max Bryant, a 
navigator of Pathfinders and my 
flying partner during our Canadian 
training. Next morning I had said 
good-bye to him there for what 
proved to be the last time. Finally, 
I had come to the village in winter, 
walking there late at night. It was 
cold and there had been heavy snow. 
I said my good-byes at the rectory 
and within twenty-four hours left 
England. 

“Tt would be nice,” Jan mused, 
“if we could come and live here. 
Then the family would be back 
again.” 

Sue said, with as much tact as 
possible, “‘ When do we have lunch?” 

“We're going to the rectory,” I 
said. “‘ They have a salmon waiting 
for us. But don’t attack it as if- 
you hadn’t seen food for weeks.” 

We had demolished the salmon 
and were walking with the rector 
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and his wife on the lawns when a 
stranger appeared. He said his name 
was Vernon Charlwood and that he 
lived in Sussex. He believed his 
family to have come from the village. 

We went together to the grave 
of James Charlwood. In the war 
years I had scraped the lichen from 
the headstone to read the inscription. 
Robbed of their protection, the 
letters had almost vanished. 

St Nicholas clock chimed three 
as we drove away. Evening saw 
us no farther than Petworth. We 
had travelled by lanes too obscure 
to appear on our map, stopping at 
cottages and woods, emerging at 
length into Billingshurst and Wis- 
borough Green, then Petworth itself. 
Mists were rising from the valleys, 
clinging like mists of time to the 
fretted, leaning walls of the village. 

“Petworth,” I said, “has been 
here nearly twelve hundred years.” 

We had pulled up outside a twisted 
little pub. I struck my head solidly 
on its doorway, bringing the landlord 
from momentarily revealed brightness 
inside. Yes, he assured me, he 
could accommodate us. 

“* What are your charges ? ” 

“Twelve and six each for your 
wife and yourself,” he said. “ Five 
and six for each of the two children.” 

At such reasonableness I became 
expansive. Could we have some 
tea? 

“Ham and eggs ?” 

** Excellent ! ” 

“The public dining-room is not 
open yet; but there’s a good fire 
in our own, if you don’t mind 
sharing.” 
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‘8th April—The sloping floors ; 
the blackened boughs, rounded still, 
that for generations have served as 
stairway beams; the slow-chimed 
hours ; the mist and silence out-of- 
doors that bring the past much closer 
than the present, the past of Hotspur 
and Sweet Kate. 

‘All this closes a much more 
promising day. Doreen has shown 
no further signs of car-sickness ; 
Jonah has climbed steep lanes sur- 
prisingly well, and tonight our ac- 
count is just two pounds fourteen, 
tea included. But we are only fifty- 
five miles from London. We plan 
to do five thousand miles before we 
leave for Canada !’ 

Before we left Petworth, minor 
repairs had to be made to Jonah’s 
generator and to his windscreen 
wipers. The generator responded, 
but the wipers began a drunken 
ballet, one sometimes delivering the 
other an unwarranted whack. We 
decided to leave them that way. 

Near Midhurst we drew up in the 
scant shelter of roadside trees to 
eat lunch. Nell said innocently, 
“ The landlady at Petworth promised 
a blackthorn winter.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“I think the children need ad- 
ditional sweaters.” 

Dismayed, I stuffed a rag into a 
hole in Jonah’s side and maintained 
that the weather would become 
warmer. Nell said nothing further; 
but when we pulled up in a side street 

of Winchester she noticed a second- 
hand clothes shop. She bustled us 
into it and outfitted the three girls 
for fourteen shillings. I continued 
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to travel in trousers of tropical 
worsted, 

That night we stayed at Cadnam, 
close to the Rufus Stone. ‘ From 
hereabouts William’s body was taken 
on a charcoal-burner’s cart to Win- 
chester Cathedral. Today we stood 
in the same cathedral, Doreen’s small 
cries echoing among the caskets of 
kings a thousand years dead. It 
struck me then that I had been 
bred knowing places such as this 
without having seen them, by parents 
who had themselves never seen them. 
In England supreme moments of 
discovery come when actualities 
transcend dreams. Perhaps in this, 
those of us who are Dominion-born 
experience something the English- 
born cannot know: England is seen 
by us with “ uncontradictory mingling 
of delighted discovery and of satisfied 
home-coming.”’ 

At a mediocre hotel in Sherborne, 
greasy eggs were served for break- 
fast by a girl who carried a poodle 
to and from the dining-room. 

Nell said to me indignantly, “‘ Look, 
a poodle hair on my egg! I hate 
the way English people pamper dogs 
in dining-rooms.” 

“Tm not English,” I replied 
evasively. 

** Well—you always defend them.” 

Jan frowned. “ You make an 
awful fuss; Mummy. I found a 
human-being hair in my cocoa and 
just left it on my saucer.” 

Sue interposed quickly, “Can I 
have your egg, if I leave the poodle 
hair on the side of my plate ?” 

Before nine o’clock the sun came 
out and the day warmed. We pic- 
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nicked below the village of Yar- 
combe, off a lane that led through 
hills to Stockland. Grass beside a 
small stream served as our table. 
I asked the girls to tell me things they 
saw and heard. A square church- 
tower on a hill above us, they said, 
a bell ringing; the sound of chil- 
dren’s voices; deep lanes; fields 
cut by hedges into many shapes ; 
the sound of a small waterfall. They 
left me to place stepping-stones above 
the falls. I added to the list, a 
skylark spilling his song over the 
hills, then closed my notebook and 
lay in the sun. 

To absorb the atmosphere of Eng- 
land one must walk, or slowly ride 
a horse. Then the senses are free 
to absorb wind and scent and quiet 
sounds and slowly-changing scenes. 
In a car the ears are assailed by 
noise and, in Jonah, the nose by 
fumes, and the outer air is shut off. 
Only the eyes are free. But the 
eyes have to work too quickly to 
absorb the swift cyclorama. Thus, 
as we approached Cullompton and 
the valley of the Exe, the country 
tantalised me. Farmhouses dreamed 
on corners ; steeps dropped to thatch 
among trees ; but we could not wait 
to know them. 

I had come to the Exe valley 
before, walking north from Tiverton 
by remote lanes. I had spent the 
night at the Anchor Inn at Exebridge. 
Now I returned, but returned all 
too quickly. In the bar West 
Countrymen still sounded like swarm- 
ing bees ; but there were now many 
other men there, too, hunters of 
stags and fishers of salmon. 
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Before tea I drove the family 
over the bridge that in three leaps 
reaches Somerset. The road to 
Dulverton had surely shortened and 
the climb up the Winsford Hill 
was no longer fatiguing. One warm 
morning I had walked behind sheep 
moving up that way to the moors. 
I recollected a trough at the hill-top 
and a spout of water to it. Cut 
in the stone of the trough had been 
the words, ‘ Freely Have Ye Received, 
Freely Give.’ But I could now see 
no trace of trough or spout and 
it was too late to search. The 
moors on which Caractacus is sup- 
posed to have fought the Romans 
were darkening and lonely. 

In 1944, when people spoke more 
freely to their fellow passengers on 
the trains of England, a man had 
addressed me somewhere near Nun- 
eaton. No doubt, he said, I had 
been accustomed at home to having 
fruit. Would I care for a box of 
apples? He left the train at Rugby 
and in the following week the apples 
were delivered to my station. I 
returned to Australia soon after with- 
out again meeting the stranger; but 
a friendship developed over the 
ensuing years between his family 
and mine. His name was Kew 
Mills. Ultimately he left Rugby to 
take over a guest-house in Torquay. 
He had invited us now to stay with 
him. 

I polished Jonah carefully, and 
Nell carried out repairs to our 
clothes. But on the way to Torquay 
Jonah began behaving explosively. 
We entered Teignmouth like artillery 
and had insufficient power to reach 
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a garage. We had blown a cylinder 
gasket and it was 5.30 PM. There 
was no alternative but to leave Jonah 
and continue with the R.A.C. We 
were dressed in our oldest travelling- 
clothes, our intention having been 
to pull in somewhere near the end 
of the journey to change and tidy 
ourselves. Instead, we could only 
take overnight essentials from the 
garage. We arrived at Torquay 
grimy and untidy. 

The guest-house stood high on 
those picturesque terraces that climb 
above Tor Bay. As we approached 
through its shrubs and trees we 
attempted to comb hair and polish 
shoes. Kew Mills no doubt recalled 
a young man in R.A.A.F. uniform, 
groomed for leave in London. He 
was confronted by a grubby, middle- 
aged civilian and a dishevelled family. 
If he was disconcerted, he concealed 
his reactions admirably. After our 
greetings, Nell and I found ourselves 
in the best room in the house. The 
situation troubled me. Kew, after 
all, derived his income from guests. 
Five people represented a substan- 
tial proportion of the guest-house’s 
capacity. 

I whispered to Nell, “ What do 
we do now? We can’t let Kew 
give us his livelihood, but how can 
we afford anything adequate enough 
for this ?” 

“TI don’t know,” she said weakly. 
** Just now, all I wish for is a better 
dress for dinner. This one hasn’t 


been the same since Doreen was 
sick on it.” 

We remained in the eyrie above 
Tor Bay for two days, spared the 
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need to prepare surreptitious meals 
and to festoon our room with wash- 
ing. Doreen gained unrestricted 
crawling practice over acres of carpet. 
On the third day we left for Corn- 
wall. I said ashamedly to Nell, 
“ After all that was done for us, we 
are leaving with unopened purses.” 

“You,” she reminded me, “ are 
driving away in Kew’s unused 
trousers ! ” 

They were considerably warmer 
than tropical worsted, 

Torquay looked as if it might 
be the turning-point of our journey. 
Till now our allowance of five 
pounds a day had been exceeded, 
but at Torquay our average was 
restored. 

Two small boys playing by a mill- 
wheel said that the name of the 
hamlet we were now in was Hessen- 
ford. No, it hadn’t a garage. There 
was nowhere to buy petrol. 

“Nowhere? I’m trying to get 
to Polperro.” 

“ The farmer might have some.” 

“You had better look for the 
farmer,” said Nell coolly. 

“ Where do I find the farmer ? ” 

They pointed to a heap of stone 


buildings. ‘‘ Behind there—in the 
cowyard,” 
My family had been unenthusiastic 


spectators. On all sides rose steep 
hills, on one of which Jonah had 
failed. 

I found a young man ankle deep 
in odoriferous mud, chivying cows to 
hillside pastures. He was a Devon- 
shire man and had not long been 
farming in Cornwall. 

“Tl run you back a couple o’ 
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miles to the coast,” he said. “‘ There’s 
a garage there. No trouble at all.” 

It was seven o’clock by the time 
we climbed the hill again and after 
eight when we came to Polperro, 
The evening was warm; but few 
people were about, for the season 
had not yet begun. 

In the morning I sat at an up- 
stairs window of Bay Tree Cottage 
looking down on that part of Pol- 
perro called The Warren. A crying 
of seagulls and a sound of oars in 
rowlocks rose from below. Early 
sun slanted between white cottages, 
and somewhere bacon and eggs were 
frying. 

‘Long ago this valley must have 
been a scene of struggle between 
fishermen, each of whom wanted 
a cottage close to the diminutive 
estuary where he moored his boat. 
The first men built with water lap- 
ping their steps; the next moved 
a few feet back, leaving a crevice- 
like street between. Then house 
was stacked on house up the steep 
hillsides. Outside, shut off, the 
ocean flung itself at the cliffs.’ 

Nell interrupted to ask me to go 
to the car to collect tinned milk 
for Doreen. Local people were 
already abroad: a rotund, cheerful 
woman, filling the doorway of her 
cell while she tied her apron; a 
man standing in a dim shed where 
fish flipped wetly in a tub; a dark 
young housewife hanging heavy wool- 
len socks in her front window beside 
a pot of cyclamen. Stone steps were 
being scrubbed and brass knockers 
being polished. I came home and 
found Jan and Sue had already 
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slipped out and explored a cave. 
Before long they needed two shillings 
to go out with a fisherman for half 
an hour. As our account was the 
absurdly low sum of one pound 
seven for bed and breakfast, I let 
them go. 

Near Tintagel we met a middle- 
aged Denver woman of pallid com- 
plexion and full-blooded lipstick. 
Her husband drove a car before 
which Jonah drooped with shame. 
When they heard that we were going 
to Clovelly, the woman warned us 
against it. 

“You got to walk down the 
steepest hill ever you saw. When 
I got down part way and saw the 
rest, why I said, ‘Holy cow! It’s 
just no good, we might never be 
able to climb out again!’ So we 
turned back and even that was sure 
bad. Why the British don’t put 
in a chair-lift, I just don’t know. 
You with that baby buggy would 
never get in.” 

Above Clovelly we parked Jonah 
and loaded ourselves with the night’s 
necessities, then, sitting Doreen in 
her pushcart, we began the descent. 
The motor road had ended and 
cobbles had begun, grey sea-stones 
packed on edge, polished by long 
use. But we could see no village, 
only sea, far down, and cliffs towards 
Westward Ho. With.the passage 
over the cobbles, Doreen’s face 
quivered like jelly. She found a 
long-drawn “ A-ah” to produce a 
tremolo that gave her great satisfac- 
tion. A wall beside the road kept 
pedestrians from tumbling through 
trees, down seven or eight hundred 
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feet to the sea. Over the wall we 
presently saw the slate roofs of 
Clovelly and smoke rising on wind- 
less air. Our road turned at right- 
angles and dropped in a series of 
wide, shallow steps which were the 
street of the village. We stopped 
and folded the pushcart. Two pan- 
niered donkeys passed us, climbing 
slowly. We began carrying Doreen 
between the white, descending build- 
ings, our feet level with dormer 
windows a hundred feet ahead. Two 
men passed us with giant strides, 
shouting, “ Mind the coal-sled!” 
It skidded over the cobbles, the 
blackened men lying on the ropes, 
Down, down, till the village tipped 
like a waterfall to the sea. A stone 
wall held us at the edge ; but beyond 
the wall a cobbled path dropped in 
spirals to a jetty that lay like a sickle 
on the sea, Within its stone arm 
fishing-boats rode at anchor. 

We had no sooner stopped than 
a plump boy appeared from some- 
where behind us. He said con- 
fidentially, “If you’re looking for 
rooms, Mrs Thatcher’s is good.” 


“Thank you,” I said in an 
uncertain tone. 
“It’s good,” he repeated, nodding 


solemnly, “‘ and cheap.” 

He pointed it out to us, then 
vanished like the Cheshire cat. 

We climbed to the leaning, white 
house and found it to suit us very 
well. We could have tea, bed and 
breakfast for three pounds. Nell 
asked Mrs Thatcher to prepare us 
a ham salad. She was doing this 
when the fat boy materialised again. 
Avoiding my amused glance, he 
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slipped into the kitchen. When tea 
was over, but before it was dark, 
I descended with Jan and Sue to 
the sea. A few houses clung to the 
last steep descent, one of them arch- 
ing the spiral path itself. A few 
more stood slightly above sea level, 
perhaps the original cottages of the 
village. Along the shore lay multi- 
tudes of grey stones, rounded and 
flattened, six or eight inches across, 
replacements for millions that fisher- 
men had carried on their backs to 
build Clovelly. The tide had turned 
and was going out. Now and then 
it rattled the stones hollowly. 

Nell came down to us and we 
waited till the lights of the vil- 
lage spilled down the cliffs. Then 
we climbed slowly back, deviating 
through cobbled alleyways and under 
arches and out on to platforms 
hanging above the darkened sea. 
Every wall, every path and cottage 
was of sea-stones, all laid with infinite 
patience in other years. 

‘18th April—Tomorrow will be 
the last day of our journey, I am 
sitting in the inglenook of Pear Tree 
Farm in the village of Catcott, not 
far from the field of Sedgemoor. A 
fire is blazing on the hearth and 
outside Jan and Sue are seeing the 
pigs fed. Undoubtedly this is the 
way for us to travel, to stay at 
farmhouses and private homes. It 
is not only cheaper, but in places 
like this one meets the salt of a 
country. Our trial run has taught 
us much, not only about travelling, 
but about ourselves. Our first lesson 
is that wherever we are together, 
there is home. Secondly, that chil- 
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dren are completely adaptable, even 
when babies. Undoubtedly these 
two factors have been discovered 
by many a pioneer in a new land. 
In Melbourne, before we left, I felt 
sharp misgivings, as if the rut we 
lived in were an essential to our 
lives. Very easily I could have 
ruled out the practicability of a 
family travelling as we are doing. 
Now Jonah is our home. In him 
Doreen sleeps each day; if the 
weather is cold we eat in him. 
School is conducted in him and 
clothing is sometimes trailed to dry 
from his windows. For mile on 
mile Jan and Sue sing their songs 
in him: “ Dancing Delia,” “The 
Apple Tree ” and, above all, “ The 
Happy Wanderer,” which is now 
a daily favourite. Tomorrow we 
go into the Cotswolds; the next 
day to St Albans to prepare for 
the Continent.’ 

In the village of Stanton, Nell and I 
walked alone in the deserted street. 
Dusk was heavy on the Cotswold 
stone. We climbed to a hilltop pub 
and over Hereford cider reviewed 
our journey. Walking home to our 
cottage we might have been a pair 
of Elizabethans passing under the 
stone walls. Only one light showed. 
By undrawn curtains a young man 
played the second movement of the 
* Moonlight Sonata.’ His face was 
pale under the light, his expression 
absorbed. We came to Jonah parked 
by the roadside. Stopping beside 
him I said absently, “ Two remark- 
able people.” : 

** Who ?” asked Nell. 

* You,” I replied, “ and Jonah.” 
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THALATTA! THALATTA! 


BY RICHARD HILTON 


‘ Now as soon as the vanguard got 
to the top of the mountain, a great 
shout went up. ... As the shout 
kept getting louder it became clear 
to Xenophon that here was some- 
thing of unusual importance. So 
he mounted a horse, took Lycius 
and the cavalry with him, and pushed 
ahead. In a moment they heard 
the soldiers shouting, “ Thalatta!/ 
Thalatta!”? (The sea! The sea!).’ 

Out of the dim memories of a 
frequently tedious classical education 
this thrilling climax of a wonderful 
march must have captured my youth- 
ful imagination ; for it still survives, 
where nearly all else has faded into 
oblivion. The joy of Xenophon’s 
soldiers had perhaps something in 
common with my own experiences 
as a very small boy, anxiously peer- 
ing out of railway-carriage windows 
on the way to an annual seaside 
holiday. I little imagined that I 
would ever travel by Xenophon’s 
road and enjoy my first glimpse of 
the distant Euxine from almost the 
identical spot. 

A battered forty-six-seater bus 
labelled Kars—ERZURUM—TRABZON 
stood in a cobbled yard amid a 
turmoil of peasants, chickens, goats 
and donkeys. The time was seven 
in the morning; for, although I 
had reserved and paid for my seat, 


the hotel proprietor and other friends 
had strongly advised me to report 
at the bus-station in good time, 
We were not due to start for half 
an hour, and as soon as I had 
placed my case in the charge of 
the driver and made sure that it 
was safely fastened on the roof of 
the bus, I crossed the market to a 
crowded café and breakfasted off 
bread, honey and yoghourt, and many 
little glasses of sugared, milkless tea. 

On my way back I bought some 
small and rather green apples, know- 
ing from previous travels that social 
convention would probably demand 
a mutual offering of victuals between 
myself and my immediate neigh- 
bours on the bus. 

Most passengers had already taken 
their seats, and some agility was 
necessary before I reached my own 
place by striding across the heads 
and shoulders of my neighbours. 
This was taken by all as part of 
the fun of the day’s outing, and 
the social ice was well broken by 
the time I squeezed myself into 
the narrow gap between a burly 
Turkish major and two youths, who 
looked like (and to my horror proved 
to be) crooners. 

We occupied the second row of 
seats. In front, alongside the driver, 
were two grey-bearded dignified men 
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whom I rightly guessed to be 
important leaders of Islam. 
Fortunately for me the major 
spoke French fairly fluently, and 
we had become good friends by 
the time the bus moved off. The 
rhythm of the engine then roused 
some latent sense of harmony in 


| the breasts of my companions on 


the left. They broke into a mono- 
tonous wailing duet. The engine 
itself was perhaps not as quiet as 
it had been in its youth. When 
we started to climb steeply its 
machine-gun-like roar and the crash- 
ing of frequent gear-changes almost 
drowned the wailing of the crooners. 
They must have 
been made of sterner stuff than the 
major and myself; for after a few 


, miles of hill-climbing we abandoned 
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the unequal struggle and reserved 
our breath for conversation at the 
next halt. 

The road ran close to the railway 
for the first ten miles or so after 
leaving Erzurum. Then we crossed 
the insignificant River Frat (later 
to become the mighty Euphrates) 
and began to climb the abrupt and 
rocky slopes of the Kop Daghi range 
by a series of hairpin bends. 

We were to accomplish a run 
of nearly two hundred and fifty 
miles that day, so it was understand- 
able that our driver should want 
to press on relentlessly. Turks are 
physically tough people, and appar- 
ently immune from some of the minor 
discomforts that beset more pampered 
westerners. The bus drove on for 
hour after hour and I began to 
long for a brief roadside halt. My 
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difficulty was evidently shared by 
the infant population of our bus, 
no matter how stoical the grown- 
up men and women might force 
themselves to be. 

We were just turning one of 
the most tricky of all the hairpin 
bends when the crisis occurred. 
Shouts of alarm arose from the 
back benches. For a moment the 
driver ignored them, as well he 
might; for he was fully occupied 
in preventing the long bus from 
getting a wheel over the edge of a 
hundred-foot precipice. The flimsy 
protective wall had already been 
demolished by some less careful 
predecessor. 

The clamour from behind became 
more strident. As soon as the bus 
was safely beyond the danger point 
with an inch or two to spare, the 
driver, without turning his head, 
addressed the back-benchers in a 
powerful stream of invective. The 
bus went on for a few yards and 
came to a halt in a place only slightly 
less perilous than the hairpin. Ignor- 
ant of Turkish, I had not understood 
a word of all this eloquence. I 
turned to my friend for enlighten- 
ment. He shrugged his shoulders 
in contempt for these hysterical 
peasants, 

“* N’y a pas de quoi,” he told me. 
** C'est un enfant.” 

I was horrified, expecting the 
worst. 

“ Alors? Il est tombé de Tauto- 
bus ?”’ I asked. 
** Mais non, m’sieur,” the major 
reassured me. “ J] n’a que souillé 

son pantalon.” 
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We halted long enough for mother 
and child to alight and adjust matters ; 
then the driver, furious at this waste 
of precious minutes, trod on the 
accelerator and took chances with 
his corners in a hair-raising manner 
for the next few miles. 


Before leaving England, knowing 
that this mountainous road would 
form part of my itinerary, I had 
‘ mugged up’ the story of Xenophon 
in an English translation. It was 
remarkable to find how easily his 
descriptions of the route could be 
identified with the modern place- 
names and topography—a clear testi- 
mony to the literary skill of that 
modest military historian of 400 B.C. 

The major, though extremely well 
_ informed about the more recent 
history of his country, had never 
even heard of Xenophon, and was 
at first inclined to be contemptuous, 
which was not at all surprising ; for 
I rather tactlessly disclosed the fact 
that it was a Greek army which 
had accomplished the great march. 
But after a while his professional 
interest as a soldier overcame his anti- 
hellenic prejudice, especially when 
he learned the size of Xenophon’s 
force and the fact that this remark- 
able retreat was made in the depths 
of winter. 

It was the major, for example, 
who told me about the district now 
known as Taos, which lay far to 
the east of the road we were follow- 
ing. We had no difficulty in identify- 
ing it with the ancient Taochians 
(Taochoi), who lived in strongholds 
into which they crammed all their 
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corn and cattle, so that the Greeks 
had to storm the forts or starve, 
From this identification we pro- 
ceeded easily, every successive stage 
of Xenophon’s narrative fitting like 
a jigsaw puzzle. 

We were thrilled when we de- 
scended from the Kop Daghi to the 
Chorukh River, which we happily 
assumed to be the Harpasus of 
Xenophon in spite of the dissimilarity 
of names. For ‘from there the 
Greeks marched four stages and 
twenty parasangs over a level plain 
and arrived at some villages where 
they remained for three days and 
collected provisions.’ 

So did we. It all fitted beautifully. 
We were not at all sure what ‘ four 
stages twenty parasangs’” would repre- 
sent in kilometres, but the level 
plain was there all right, and beyond 
it the first group of villages. We 
were now without a doubt on Xeno- 
phon’s actual route. Any lingering 
doubts were dispelled when we had 
gone as far beyond the villages as 
they themselves were from the river 
and came to the prosperous town 
of GiimiiSane. According to Xeno- 
phon, after leaving the villages his 
troops again marched ‘four stages 
twenty parasangs’ and reached ‘a 
large and prosperous city called 
Gymnias.’ Giimii3ane (pronounced 
Gymyshani) and Gymnias. What 
more could we want? From then 
onwards we lived every mile of the 
five days’ march through hostile 
tribal territory which took the army 
to the mountain-top and their first 
sight of the sea. 

I have to confess that I could 
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not swear to having seen the Euxine 
from this famous viewpoint. Dusk 
was approaching, and there was a 
good deal of haze over the low 
ground ahead of us. But there was 
a distinct gap in the foothills to 
our left front, and in it lay a flat 
pale shimmer, which might have been 
water or mist, I could not say. 

The driver and the major and 
all the other passengers insisted 
vehemently that there was~the sea, 
so I felt bound to believe them, 
particularly as it all fitted in so nicely 
with Xenophon’s story. If my first 
sight of the sea had proved a little 
disappointing, there was nothing 
whatever disappointing about the 
approach to the climax. The Zigana 
mountains, on whose crest we had 
now arrived, were as precipitous 
and high as the Kop Daghi. But, 
whereas the Kop were bare, the 
Zigana are still well wooded. It was 
easy enough to visualise Xenophon’s 
graphic description of an assault on 
a strongly defended position in these 
wooded mountains. The enemy, it 
may be remembered, relied on crush- 
ing the attackers under a barrage 
of rolling stones, and Cheirosophos 
complained to Xenophon, “ The 
moment we begin to push on towards 
the trees the stones fly in quantities.” 
“Precisely what we want,” replied 
Xenophon, “for they will use up 
their stones all the sooner.” He 
then taught his skirmishers to dart 
forward from one pine-tree to 
another, taking shelter behind each 
trunk as the rocks hurtled down, 
till the defenders had no more stones 
left. It was as easy to visualise 
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the battle as though it had happened 
yesterday. 

From the Zigana Pass onward 
might have been anti-climax had it 
not been for a small boy immediately 
behind me. The major, having 
eagerly followed Xenophon to his 
first view of the sea, now lost interest 
in the Greeks and relapsed into 
snores. The crooners’ voices had 
mercifully wearied at last, and their 
two heads lolled forward in sleep, 
still wearing the unbecoming base- 
ball caps which are the passing 
fashion among Turkish youths. But 
there was no sleep for me. 

A childish voice piped up from 
somewhere near the small of my 
back— 

“You Eengleez, sare? 
Eengleez.” 

I craned my neck round as far 
as was possible, with my elbows 
tightly wedged between my slumber- 
ing neighbours. In the seat just 
behind me sat my new friend, 
flanked by an admiring family of 
mother, grannie, and two or three 
aunts. In halting German grannie 
proudly told me that the infant 
prodigy was learning English at 
school and that he had been waiting 
patiently since Erzurum to practise 
his talent on a real Englishman. 

What could I do? It was the 
chance of a lifetime for the lad, 
one that might never come again. 
So I endured a crick in the neck 
in the cause of Anglo-Turkish friend- 
ship. Not only grannie and the | 
family, but all other passengers in 
the front half of the bus eagerly 
listened to our conversation, none 
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of them understanding a word but 
all obviously proud that the bus con- 
tained one Turk who could speak this 
foreigner’s extraordinary language. 

The small boy’s vocabulary was 
rather limited, but he made it go 
a long way. Everything and every- 
body he described as ‘kind’ or 
‘nice.’ After a few miles he handed 
me the remains of a bunch of grapes, 
which he had been clutching in a 
hot grubby hand. 

“For you, sare,” he insisted hos- 
pitably. “‘ Very nice. Very kind. 
Am I kind?” I assured him in 
English and one of my ten words 
of Turkish that he was very kind 
indeed. His mind worked logically. 

“Are you kind?” was his next 
question. This gave me my cue. 
The apples! Why had I not thought 
of them before? I produced a 
handful and offered them round 
the family. Much to my relief 
(for they were rather scruffy little 
apples) they were quite a success. 
At any rate, they were politely 
accepted by grannie and the family 
and with genuine thrill by the small 
boy. I made him take two of 
them, and in this way purchased 
ten minutes or so of silence and 
a rest for my twisted neck. 


Trebizond had always struck me 
as being a romantic but rather 
sinister town. It was there, if you 
remember, that Xenophon’s admin- 
istrative troubles began. The dis- 
cipline of his troops, which had 
been magnificent during the terrific 
retreat, deteriorated sadly. There 
were awkward little incidents such 
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as the theft of a trireme or two, 
which gave the impression that 
Trebizond must have been a queer 
place, even two thousand years ago. 

Trebizond (or Trabzon, as modern 
Turks call it) lived up to my antici- 
pations. I also had my administrative 
problems—trivial certainly in com- 
parison with Xenophon’s, but none 
the less rather peculiar to Trabzon. 

After two hundred and fifty miles 
in a crowded bus on a very dusty 
road two desires were uppermost 
in my mind—a long cool drink and 
a few hours of solitude. Trabzon 
seemed at first unlikely to offer me 
either. 

Though Turkey is still predomin- 
antly a Moslem country, the attitude 
towards alcoholic refreshment is gen- 
erally more tolerant than in other 
Moslem communities. So far on 
this tour I had met with no difficulty 
in obtaining good beer or very 
palatable Turkish wine. So, with 
a throat like a lime-kiln, I entered 
a large and very attractive restaurant 
with joyful thoughts. Having studied 
the menu and made my choice I 
asked for the wine-list. 

“ Yok,” replied the waiter. 

Turks are a courteous and friendly 
people in general, but their method 
of expressing the negative often 
strikes the stranger as somewhat 
brusque. In other countries the 
shock of disappointing the would-be 
purchaser is often softened by polite 
circumlocutions, at any rate by feign- 
ing some slight regret at being unable 
to satisfy the customer. Not s0 
in Turkey. The curt monosyllable 


‘ yok’ is usually deemed sufficient. 
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It can be extremely disheartening 
for a tired or thirsty traveller. 

“How about beer, then?” I 
asked. 

“ Yok.” 

“Lemonade? Orange? Mineral 
water?” I gasped in desperation. 

“ Yok. Su” (water). 

Having been brought up to regard 
with suspicion so-called drinking- 
water abroad, I somehow forced my 
dinner down a parched throat, com- 
forting myself that I would soon 
find a more hospitable café where 
I might drown the dust of the 
mountains in iced beer. These hopes 
were doomed to further disappoint- 
ments. 

So painful by now was my thirst 
that I decided to postpone the search 
for accommodation in deference to 
this even greater need. Leaving my 
baggage with the waiter, I set out 
to find beer. The first half-dozen 
cafés gave me the dreaded answer, 
‘Yok.’ By then I was obstinate 
to solve this mystery of Trabzon 
which distinguished it from other 
cities. I entered a chemist’s shop, 
having heard that in these establish- 
ments one can usually find a speaker 
of English, French or German. My 
opening gambit in each of these 
languages at first drew a complete 
blank, but after an excited discussion 
among the staff someone was brought 
from the next street who knew a 
few words of German. Painfully 
and slowly I made him understand 
my simple needs and my confidence 
that, somewhere or other in this 
fine city, my needs could be satisfied. 
Another long and earnest confer- 
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ence took place. Finally a solution 
was discovered. A small boy was 
summoned and given precise and 
secret instructions. He beckoned me 
to follow him and we set off into 
the darkness. After winding through 
several unlighted streets my guide 
stopped before what seemed to be 
a derelict house and signed that I 
should go in. 

I thought that there must be 
some misunderstanding, for the place 
looked horrible. Inside the doorway 
a flight of stone steps, littered with 
fallen masonry, spiralled into the 
gloom. The boy insisted, so we 
groped through the rubbish past 
the first and second storey. I was 
about to give up all hope of beer 
when a thin shaft of light showed 
through a crack above us. Next 
moment the boy pushed open a 
door and we stepped into a roof- 
top night-club. Here, under the 
stars, were waiters in white coats 
dashing about among little tables 
decked with spotless linen and fes- 
tooned with multi-coloured lights. 
There was a dance-floor, but nobody 
was dancing, though a radio was 
churning out potted American music. 
A few disconsolate men were sitting 
silently about. There were no women 
present. I obtained my beer—at a 
night-club price, it is true, and not 
as cool as it might have been. But 
it was well worth it. 

Trabzon still had one more sur- 
prise for me before the night was 
out. I had already discovered a - 


peculiarity of Turkish travel, namely 
the difficulty of finding a small single 
It seems to 


bedroom in hotels. 
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be the custom for lone male travellers 
to hire just a bed and not a bedroom, 
and to doss down in a room with 
several other men. Fond as I am 
of my fellow-men, the bus journey 
had sated me with human company. 
But at first the old cry ‘ Yok’ met 
all my efforts to get what I wanted. 

I dragged my case all over the 
town in vain, and was just resigning 
myself to a night on the beach 
when the patron of one hotel came 
running after me. Though he had 
not a room with one bed, he had a 
room with two, and, as the night 
was far spent, it seemed unlikely 
that any other traveller would come. 
Joyfully I agreed to pay for the 
whole room. At that moment I 
would gladly have paid for seven 


beds! I turned in and was soon 
fast asleep. 
But alas! The limitations of a 


common language must have bred 
some misunderstanding in the mind 
of mine host. I cannot have made 
myself quite clear. In the small 
hours I woke to hear a furtive tap- 
ping on the door. I turned over 
and went to sleep again, hoping 
that my visitor would go away. But 
he was an obstinate tapper; I woke 
again and heard him still at it, so 
reluctantly I put on the light and 
unlocked the door. 

A strange figure stood outside. 
A black-bearded man, clad only in 
vest and pants, tried to push past 
me into the room. Speechless with 
surprise and annoyance, every word 
of Turkish left me. I could only 
stand, barring the door. 

The visitor looked puzzled at this 
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reception, then broke into a torrent 
of words, pointing hopefully at the 
spare bed. I began to guess what 
he was after, and one word among the 
gibberish caught my ear—‘ partazhi.’ 

No doubt I was churlish, un- 
friendly, selfish. But this invasion 
was too much for my nerves and 
temper. Worse still, in my anger, 
a negative word, even more blunt 
than the Turkish ‘ yok,’ leaped into 
my mind, a word belonging to a 
forbidden and dangerous language. 
I say dangerous because many people 
had warned me against disclosing 
any knowledge of the Russian tongue 
while in eastern Turkey. Any other 
language by all means. But Russian, 
I was warned, might rouse unpleasant 
suspicions in a land which had good 
cause to suspect espionage from next 
door. So far I had very carefully 
taken this advice, but the sight of 
the bearded man at midnight must 
have roused subconscious memories 
of other days. 

“ Partazhi niet!” I told him in 
the best Molotov manner as I pushed 
him gently out and locked the door. 

Next morning nothing was said 
about the visitor, but mine host’s 
manner towards me was not as 
friendly as it had been. 

“You speak Russian ?” he asked 
suddenly, and with an overdone air 
of casualness. 

“Just a little,” I admitted. The 
landlord said no more, but I could 
see that he thought a lot. I was 
especially careful during the rest of 
my stay in Trabzon, and was glad 
to leave the queer town without 
fresh adventures. 
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A VALIANT VICTORIAN 


BY KATHARINE MOORE 


WHEN Margaret Oliphant died in 
1897 there appeared in ‘ The Times’ 
the following confident appraise- 
ment : 

‘For nearly fifty years Mrs Oli- 
phant devoted herself to literature. 
She was indefatigable in her work 
and distinguished by the varied range 
and the high level of her writings. 
Her position among English women 
of letters is assured and she will 
rank in future as one of the foremost 
women workers of the century.’ 

Her range was enormous, extend- 
ing over literature, art, history, re- 
ligion and social studies, and not of 
England and Scotland alone; for 
she travelled much in Europe, wrote 
on the history of Rome, Florence 
and Venice and edited a famous 
edition of foreign classics. In ad- 
dition, too, to her work as journalist 
and editor, she was a novelist of 
high standing and large output. She 
was compared to George Eliot and 
praised warmly by the best reviewers 
of the day. Many of the leading 
figures of the Victorian age—Thack- 
eray, Jane and Thomas Carlyle, 
Kinglake, Leslie Stephen — were 
among her personal friends. One 
can scarcely pick up a collection of 
letters or memoirs of the time with- 
out coming across her name. 

Yet, sixty years after her death, 


her name is hardly mentioned in 
the world of letters. At best, people 
will murmur uncertainly of Laurence 
Oliphant, ‘ Salem Chapel’ or ‘ The 
Makers of Florence.’ Even the 
second-hand booksellers in Edin- 
burgh search sadly on their dustiest 
shelves in vain. How is it that 
the assured and _ well-deserved 
reputation of the ‘nineties should 
have vanished, leaving not a wrack 
behind ? 

Possibly the answer is that much 
of the best of her writing is buried 
in anonymity. For Mrs Oliphant’s 
finest work was in _ periodical 
writing, and with a fine disregard 
of fame she adhered strictly to the 
traditions of her youth in main- 
taining anonymity in this medium. 
She expresses herself strongly on 
this in her last work, the history 
of Blackwood’s magazine and firm. 
‘ The contributors to periodic litera- 
ture, who have proved able to carry 
the public with them on a strong 
current of power and success for 
many years, should remain, even 
to their successors, veiled figures 
moving in a mist, giving up their 
identity to that of the organ to 
which they were content to sacrifice 
their share of contemporary fame. 
This is not the case nowadays, when 
every neophyte loves to emblazon 
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his own name and claim his individual 
share of reputation. .. .’ 


Margaret Wilson was born in 
1828 at Wallyford, a village near 
Edinburgh, in a comfortable, solid, 
pleasant house. The world was 
Edinburgh, and from the world every 
Saturday night her brother Frank 
walked the 15 miles to spend his 
Sundays at home. Early on Mon- 
day mornings, long before the winter 
dawn, her mother got up to give 
him breakfast. Little Maggie got 
up too and toasted a cake of dough 
by the fire which lit up her mother’s 
glowing bright face as she stood 
over her boy to see that he ate 
well before his long dark walk. It 
was a symbolic picture ; for all the 
brightness and care and energy of 
the home was concentrated on that 
figure. The father, a not very suc- 
cessful lawyer, was a dim, unpre- 
possessing ghost, shunning company, 
demanding quiet, taking little notice 
of his children and counting for 
nothing with them. The marriage 
was a strange attraction of opposites, 
but probably the temperament of 
the husband flung the wife more 
ardently back upon the children. 
And even from the first life was 
not without its shadow. Frank was 
the good boy, but there was another 
—Willie ‘the brightest and hand- 
somest of us all’—but with a fatal 
strain of weakness in him which 
was to recur again in a modified 
form in Margaret’s own eldest son. 
Willie was a constant anxiety until 
he became a settled sorrow. 
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When Margaret was six the family 
moved first to Glasgow and then 
to Liverpool where the father had 
some job connected with the Custom- 
house. In ‘’Tis 60 years hence,’ 
her Diamond Jubilee article on the 
Queen’s reign, Margaret, then in 
her seventieth year, gives two vivid 
pictures of her childhood. The first 
is of travelling by canal from Edin- 
burgh to Glasgow. ‘The lamps 
were still lit along the long line 
of Princes Street, a gold thread in 
the dark of the wintry morning "— 
it was a long, long day and she was 
chiefly conscious of her cold feet, 
‘the sense of discomfort in child- 
hood becomes a state, a period in 
life—the Ice Age.’ Then came a 
welcome change of boat at Falkirk. 
The new boat was warmer, above 
all it was covered in bright-green 
and red paint, ‘the Ice Age was 
over.” The second picture is of 
herself aged ten or twelve waiting 
on the quay ‘for hours together’ 
for the steamboat that plied between 
Liverpool and Glasgow. ‘ After all 
the bustle of arrival was over’ the 
stewardess at last emerged and 
handed over a brown-paper parcel, 
with which precious object, all smiles 
and haste, she flew home. She was a 
smuggler carrying contraband goods; 
for the parcel was a budget of news 
from the absent son to his mother. 
For a tiny present the stewardess 
had consented to act as postwoman, 
which avoided the cost of postage. 
The pattern of Margaret Oliphant’s 
life emerges thus very early. She 
was a sensitive, observant, cheerful 
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child, loved, but not shielded, and 
while still very young made conscious 
of family responsibilities and family 
struggles, dominated always by family 
pride, affection and care. 

In Liverpool she passed her girl- 
hood. It was a life of simple 
obscurity but it was never dull; for 
her mother, who was still its centre, 
was incapable of dullness. She was 
full of energy and animation, inter- 
ested in everything, a great Radical, 
a terrific reader with a gift of sarcasm 
and narration which in later years 
Margaret Oliphant found again only 
in Jane Carlyle. She had a quick 
temper, inherited by her daughter, 
but great warmth of heart. She 
was a descendant of the Oliphants 
of Kellie Castle, Fife, proud of her 
ancestry and full of stories of the 
family, some of which her daughter 
afterwards drew upon for her Scots 
novels, 

Their chief pleasures were books 
of all and every kind. They devoured 
them, discussed them, quoted from 
them and finally the youngest mem- 
ber began writing them. As an 
old lady she looks back on this 
book-mad household and asks, ‘I 
wonder if there exist many such 
families now? I was a very small 
child, indeed seven or eight, but 
already a confirmed novel-reader, 
devouring everything that came in 
the way as was the habit of my 
family. When “ Ernest Maltravers ” 
[Bulwer Lytton] ended, breaking off 
in the middle of the story with a 
promise of a sequel, for which sequel 
I persecuted the proprietor of the 
H 2 
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nearest circulating library, the old 
lady was first amazed and then 
shocked and discoursed to me most 
seriously on the subject, ending the 
lecture by bringing forth “ Father- 
less Fanny,” an improving work of 
the period. All being fish that came 
to my net, I devoured “ Fatherless 
Fanny” without being less eager 
for the other works.’ 

She was in her teens when she 
began to write: she was nursing 
her mother through an illness which 
involved long hours of watching, 
and to get through these when read- 
ing matter failed, she wrote two 
highly romantic tales, one of which 
she wisely burnt; the other was 
published long after without her 
approbation and was pronounced by 
her to be very silly indeed. But 
the habit was begun and the next 
story, ‘Mrs Margaret Maitland,’ 
containing a slight character sketch 
of her mother and written in dialect, 
was taken by her elder brother, 
Willie, now studying at the English 
Presbyterian College in London, to 
Colburn the publisher. After a few 
weeks a letter came from him full 
of compliments and an offer to pub- 
lish it on the half-profit system. 
She was then about twenty. It 
was a family triumph. Willie had 
placed it, Frank rejoiced in it— 
her mother ‘ laughed and cried with 
pride and happiness and amaze- 
ment unbounded.’ It was probably 
the happiest moment in that mother’s 
life. She herself took it very quietly, . 
her excitement and pleasure seemed 
almost vicarious. Soon afterwards 
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the successful young authoress set 
off for London—to enjoy herself ? 
Hardly that. It was unlikely that 
she should leave her mother for 
the first time (except for a short 
holiday of two weeks some years 
before) and take such a long journey 
for the purpose of personal enjoy- 
ment. No, she was sent to look 
after poor Willie who was again in 
trouble. It is an odd and pathetic 
picture, the young inexperienced girl 
leaving home for the first time for 
London, to act as a loving little 
dragon to that pitiful young man, 
her elder brother, who was yet the 
agent of her first step to fame. Odd, 
too, was the whole visit. They saw 
none of the sights, but spent long 
hours walking in the parks and 
exploring the old bookshops in the 
narrow lanes round Holborn. Willie 
took her to places where it was 
unlikely that young ladies had visited 
before. The relationship between 
them was not strained by her mission, 
though she was a _ conscientious 
dragon. His debts had been paid, 
but she discovered a small outstand- 
ing one and decided that they must 
both go without a midday meal till 
it was discharged. To sustain them 
on their long walks they had only 
a bun apiece. But the debt was 
paid and the anxious mother never 
knew. 

She was not left quite alone with 
Willie, however. They lodged in 
the same street as some cousins, 
Frank and Tom Oliphant, and one 
of these took her on her only two 
real outings—to the National Gallery 
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and to see Mrs Charles Kean as 
Viola in ‘ Twelfth Night.’ Both 
were unmitigated disappointments, 
Imagination had soared beyond 
reality. What celestial paintings she 
had hoped for it is hard to say. Mrs 
Charles Kean, moreover, was fat 
and middle-aged and the critical 
faculty was already awake. Her 
cousin was deflated; for she could 
not pretend, though she felt his 
disappointment almost as acutely as 
her own, but Orsino in white tights 
showing off his legs filled her with 
‘disenchantment and fury.’ She 
returned home at the end of three 
months delighted to get back to her 
mother, having kept Willie straight 
for that period. It was the queerest 
debut for a girl of twenty with a 
cheque for {150 for her first book 
in her pocket. 

Once home again she settled 
down quietly to write her next 
story, ‘ Katie Stewart,’ a Scottish 
historical romance. But this was 
incidental to her ordinary home life. 
She had no table or room to work 
in and no set hours. Only in the 
evenings it became the custom to 
read aloud what she had written 
to her mother and Frank. These 
conditions for writing, with a bustle 
of life and talk going on all round 
her, went on throughout the years. 
‘I don’t think I have ever had 
two hours undisturbed for writing 
except when everyone else is in bed 
during my whole literary life.’ Here 
is another factor against attaining 
the highest standard of her art. But 
many women writers have worked 
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under similar disadvantages. Sud- 
denly that artist cousin who had 
taken her to the National Gallery, 
not apparently discouraged by her 
lack of appreciation of the old 
masters, turned up in Birkenhead, 
where they were now living, and 
proposed marriage. This was both 
unlooked for and for the moment 
unwelcome, and Frank was sent back 
to London. Again her brother Willie 
monopolised her attention. He had 
been ordained as a Presbyterian 
minister and was settled in a remote 
country parish in Northumberland. 
Here, surely, hoped and prayed the 
mother and sister, he would be safe. 
It was his last chance. At first 
everything seemed to go well, then 
one day his mother received an 
anonymous letter and the two set 
out on the sad and weary journey 
to bring him home. There were no 
recriminations. He was apparently 
constitutionally unable to keep out 
of debt. He was thirty-three and 
never did another day’s work or 
earned a penny. He ended his long 
and useless life in Rome, cared for 
by strangers, years and years after- 


| wards, 


But now ‘Katie Stewart’ was 
finished and sent, not to Colburn’s, 
but to Blackwood’s, thus beginning 
that most auspicious chapter in Mrs 
Oliphant’s life’s work. It happened 
like this. When she was a child 
the family doctor was Dr Moir— 
‘Delta’ — who contributed poems 
and articles to ‘ Maga’ in his spare 
time. He remembered little Maggie, 
whom he had once treated for a 
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severe burn, and it was not easy 
to forget her mother. He read and 
praised ‘Mrs Margaret Maitland’ 
and invited the authoress to stay with 
him in Edinburgh. This was really 
her first introduction to literary 
society. She went, met there Major 
Blackwood, a brother of the editor, 
‘a mild soldierly man,’ and was 
fired with ambition to see her story 
coming out in Blackwood’s. No 
sooner said than done. The firm 
liked her story, there was something 
fresh and taking about it, and they 
liked very much the small, young 
authoress, ‘so simple and yet so 
self-possessed.’ 

She has given a vivid picture 
of her introduction to Christopher 
North. Such an occasion was likely 
to impress itself upon the memory, 
nevertheless the clarity of an incident 
fifty years past is remarkable. 

‘It is one of the recollections 
of my early days,’ she writes, ‘ to 
have been taken to see him—a young 
writer, much abashed with so novel 
a character—when he was near the 
end of his life. My companion and 
patron was Dr Moir, the gentle 
“Delta” of Blackwood’s, the well- 
beloved physician whom everybody 
delighted to honour. Professor Wilson 
(Christopher North) came to us, 
large, and loosely clad, with noise- 
less large footsteps such as some 
big men have the gift of; his hair 
thin, which had been so abundant, 
and dimmed out of its fine colour, 
but still picturesquely falling about - 
his ears, making a background for 
his still ruddy countenance. My 
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friend said something, perhaps a 
little conventionally, about my modest 
achievement in literature, and that 
I must be warned against overwork. 
“No need of that,” said Christopher, 
“so long as she is young and happy 
work will do her no harm”... 
the picture remains very clear upon 
the mind, as though of yesterday— 
the two men, both transfigured in 
a pair of young eyes, the large old 
poet like a tower, and opposite to 
him the Keen Scots professional man, 
clean shaved and closely shorn, genial 
and kind.’ 

It is a poignant passage, consider- 
ing the short period of youth and 
happiness the young authoress was 
to enjoy and the enormous output of 
hard work life was to demand from 
her. It is also remarkable for the 
amount of observation it contains 
from one who might naturally have 
been concentrating on herself and 
her own emotions at this momentous 
interview. 

The letters exchanged by the 
youthful contributor and the Editor 
of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ about 
‘ Katie Stewart’ mark the beginning 
of a correspondence that was carried 
on two or three times a week, on 
an average, and lasted for nearly 
fifty years. They are distinguished 
even from the first by firmness of 
opinion and by an attractive mixture 
of self-confidence and humility. ‘I 
am quite sensible of the objection 
to “Katie Stewart” which you 
mention, but want of incident must 
I am afraid always be a fault of 
mine, and I am not aware of any- 
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thing I have done yet which is 
not subject to the same censure, 
I am conscious that there is rather 
too much Scotch, in particular the 
first chapter, but considering the 
time and the rank of the characters 
I think any alteration in this point 
would make the book less true.’ 

Before the story actually appeared 
the editor made one more attempt 
at an alteration, this time to deepen 
its romantic appeal by softening 
Katie’s adverse impression of ‘ Bonnie 
Prince Charlie.’ To this she stoutly 
replied : 

‘I am like my heroine not much 
of a Jacobite, and as I do not wish 
to claim loftier sentiments than she 
possessed from Katie Stewart I must 
I think suffer her opinion of the 
Chevalier to remain as it is. I 
think it accords better with the char- 
acter than anything of imaginative 
poetic loyalty. As to the Chevalier 
himself . . . it may be that I judge 
wrongly ... still I do judge and 
as it is an honest opinion this also 
I think must stand as it is.’ She is 
firm, too, about not wishing for illus- 
trations—she intended to be taken 
seriously—‘ I know how slow people 
are to think of picture-books as 
intended for reading,’ and then there 
comes a gracious touch of gratitude 
and humility—‘ Thank you for let- 
ting me know the great society into 
which you have introduced me. If 
it were not that the greatest are the 
most magnanimous, little Katie [the 
name by which she was known to 
the firm] would be inclined to 
tremble.’ 
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The book did well, and so again 
the pattern repeats itself, success 
against a background of family cares 
and difficulties. For though Frank 
Wilson Oliphant tried again and 
this time was accepted, life became 
no easier. 

Her marriage broke up the old 
family life. Frank, the brother, got 
married hastily himself to fill the 
gap his sister left and because his 
mother had decided to follow her 
darling to London. The parents 
moved to a house in Park Village 
to be close to the young couple. 
This was an unhappy mistake. The 
mother was ageing and unwell, and 
clung all the more to her daughter. 
But it was too late in life to change 
home and habits, and neither she 
nor Frank Wilson Oliphant were 
good sharers. Friction between the 
two developed and unhappiness and 
strain followed. The strong, reserved 
woman, her light quenched, con- 
cealed a mortal illness until conceal- 
ment became impossible and, nursed 
by Margaret to the end, at last 
gave up the struggle. 

The young couple had settled in 
Harrington Square, ‘ a remote region 
near the Hampstead Road, where 
it seems very strange to me we should 
have lived, and which I suppose is 
dreadfully shabby and out of the 
way. It appears to have been a 
sort of artists’ colony in those days. 
Expectations of the enjoyment of 
London Society were high. She 
hoped for ‘everything delightful,’ 
but these hopes, like her expectations 
of the National Gallery and of 
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* Twelfth Night,’ were disappointed. 
It must also be surmised that London 
literary society found her a little 
disappointing. She was described 
by one of the leading lights as ‘a 
little homely Scotchwoman’ and she 
confessed to being tongue-tied and 
retreating into a corner. She was 
none the less critical. The fashion- 
able company seemed to her no 
better than a show of Madame Tus- 
saud’s waxworks. It appears inter- 
esting, even bizarre to us, however, 
just 100 years after, as we can 
reconstruct it from her own mem- 
ories. The trotting horses and smart 
carriages, the army of servants, male 
and female, the profusion of food, 
in winter the innumerable candles 
glaring upon vast dinner-services, 
the fires roaring in big open grates. 
At these parties every kind of lion 
was to be met, great and small. 
There was Rosa Bonheur, ‘ a round- 
faced good-humoured woman with 
hair cut short like a man and affecting 
man’s dress,’ who was polite enough 
to stifle her laughter by stuffing 
her handkerchief in her mouth when 
a Chinese mandarin, who was led 
about by his attendant missionary, 
howled out a sentimental ballad like 
a mournful dog. There was Miss 
Mulock, the well-known novelist, 
authoress of that best-seller ‘ John 
Halifax—Gentleman,’ who fixed those 
introduced to her with a long gaze 
as if reading their souls. She belonged 
to the intense school influenced by 
George Eliot and Mrs Browning. 
There was Mary Howitt, the Quaker, © 
of whom Margaret says, ‘ She was 
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full of sense and truth’; and her 
daughter, who in company with 
many others had taken up spiritual- 
ism. There was Miss Cushman the 
actress, who recited Kingsley’s ‘ The 
Sands of Dee’ in a deep recitative 
voice. There was a terrible cripple 
in a wheeled chair who wrote books 
about athletic heroes. There was 
Mr Fullom, the reader for Colburn’s, 
her first publisher, who had caused 
so much pride and joy in her family 
circle. She met him with gratitude 
and awe. But he turned out to be 
a solemn fellow with no sense of 
humour and a dull wife, both of 
whom ‘soon stalked away into the 
unknown.’ Most of this motley 
crowd followed them. Margaret 
Oliphant was unfitted both by tem- 
perament and upbringing for Society 
with a capital S. What she really 
enjoyed was, after the day’s work 
was done, to slip away uninvited 
with her husband to the house of 
another artist in that shabby colony 
and to chat with the wife over their 
needlework while the husbands talked 
shop in the studio; or the Oliphants 
in their turn would entertain at a 
simple supper and show off some 
new picture. ‘This was true Society,’ 
she wrote thirty years afterwards, 
adding wistfully, ‘ Nothing of the 
kind seems possible now.’ 

Frank was doing fairly well, special- 
ising in designs for stained glass, 
and about this time they moved 
from Harrington Square to a house 
at the corner of Harley Street, and 
rented another small house in Baker 
Street as a studio. It was a happy 


time, but brief. No wonder the 
memory of this home was stamped 
upon her mind. It was next to a 
large house with big gardens in 
which Oudh princesses lived, and 
from the windows overlooking this 
romantic place one could catch a 
glimpse of ‘ strange Eastern figures 
flitting about—the white robes and 
shawls and gleaming ornaments.’ 
Here her eldest son was born in 
1856, a fine healthy baby. Here, 
too, adding to the gaiety of the 
little household, lived for a time 
with them a young Cambridge 
graduate, Sebastian Evans, who had 
at one time an idea of joining Frank 
as a partner in the stained-glass 
business. Margaret writes of how 
his presence cheered up her husband, 
and it is from this hint and this 
only that we gather that Frank was 
not of a sanguine disposition and 
was apt to worry over his work. 
Perhaps the fact that Margaret was 
earning more steadily than he him- 
self fretted him. For all this time 
she was writing and could now 
depend upon a steady market for 
stories and articles in Blackwood’s. 
More than forty years later, in her 
last work, she finds in the letters 
of Major Blackwood from London 
to his brother in Edinburgh a picture 
of herself at this time. These 


‘glimpses through kind eyes of a 
period long swept away into the 
gulf of time,’ of a little house full 
of youth and hope, moved the lonely 
indomitable old woman so poignantly, 
that with apologies she actually allows 
herself ‘a momentary aberration’ 
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in the form of a personal memory 
or two. But this and two or three 
other fleeting glimpses is all that 
we get of one of Blackwood’s most 
constant contributors over forty years 
in a voluminous book upon the history 
of the firm and the famous ‘ Maga.’ 
She begins with a fleeting reference 
to herself in one of the letters, ‘ If 
you are sure of Hamley [Laurence], 
Oliphant and Katie for this month, 
we shall have a first-rate number.’ 
Then there is a letter dated February 
1856 describing ‘ Katie’s’ household 
—‘ They have a nice house off 
Regent’s Park at the head of Port- 
land Place (really Harley Street), 
a nice situation. She was working 
away at “Sydney Smith.” She 
did not think his works corre- 
spond with his reputation; so he 
will be let down a peg or two 
. we afterwards went to her 
husband’s studio. He is devoting 
his time entirely to painting on 
glass and seemed in good spirits 
and getting on very well, he said.’ 
Finally the old lady, searching 
through the records for the ghost 
of her young self, meets with a 
reassuring reference to a dinner- 
party which had haunted her through 
four decades. ‘Amid the records 
of Major Blackwood’s dining-out, I 
found with the greatest relief his 
account of a little party of mine 
. . . something, I forget what, had 
happened to my cook and in the 
reckless credulity of youth I had 
taken a substitute on her own 
estimate of her powers. The con- 
sequences were disastrous. To this 
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day I remember with a shudder a 
certain dish of chicken cutlets. Let 
us not dwell on such horrors... . 
The reader will be amused to hear 
that I pursued this little dinner 
through the Major’s reminiscences 
with anxiety and found with relief 
that he only commented a little on 
the company.’ 

Such was this short period of 
fulfilment and joy. She gives a 
picture of a moment in it which 
has crystallised in time. ‘ Curiously 
common and homely’ she calls it, 
and yet it is the very rose of hap- 
piness. ‘It was the moment after 
dinner when I used to run upstairs 
to see that all was well in the nursery 
and then to turn into my room on 
my way down again to wash my 
hands before I took up my evening 
work. My bedroom had three win- 
dows in it, one looking out upon 
the gardens (of the Begums) and 
the other two into the road. It 
was light enough with the lamplight 
outside for all I wanted. I can 
see it now, the glimmer of the out- 
side lights, the room dark, the faint 
reflection in the glasses, and my 
heart full of joy and peace—for 
what ?—for nothing—that there was 
no harm anywhere, the children well 
above stairs and their father below. 
I had few of the pleasures of society, 
no gaiety at all. I was eight and 
twenty—going downstairs as light 
as a feather, to the little frock I 
was making (for the baby). I can 
feel now the sensation of that sweet 
calm and ease and peace.’ 

It is only to those who have 
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experienced anxiety and strain that 
the conscious realisation of such 
moments comes. Margaret at twenty- 
eight had known little enough of 
such peace and she was to know 
no more of it. Very soon the blow 
fell. She tells it most simply and 
poignantly. ‘In the early summer 
one evening after dinner . . . I went 
out to buy some dessert knives on 
which I had set my heart, they 
were only plated but I had long 
wanted them and by some chance 
was able to give myself that gratifica- 
tion. I had marked them in a shop 
not far off and was pleased to get 
them and specially happy. ... When 
I came back again there was a little 
agitation, a slight commotion which 
I could not understand; and then 
I was told that it was nothing— 
nothing to be frightened at. Frank 
had, in coughing, brought up a little 
blood. And so the happy time came 
to an end.’ 


Every age has its own particular 
spectre. The consumptive haunts 
the nineteenth century from the 
young Keats dying in Rome at its 
opening down to the end of the 
Victorian era. The fatal coughs of 
Mimi and Violetta on the operatic 
stage are as much ‘ period’ as their 
costumes. The treatment, whenever 
there was enough money, was always 
to travel south in search of sun. 
Often these pitiful journeys, under- 
taken with all the delays and hard- 
ship of travel in those days, must 
simply have hastened the end. Cer- 
tainly it would be hard to find two 
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more inexperienced and foolish trav- 
ellers than Margaret and Frank 
Oliphant. They set out in the depths 
of winter with their two small 
children to find warmth, as they 
supposed, in Florence. Could nobody 
have warned them that Northern 
Italy can be bitterly cold in January ? 

The journey itself was a dreadful 
ordeal, only relieved by the sympathy 
and help they met with on the way. 
They were travelling second class 
and the carriages were unheated. 
A kind fellow passenger took off 
his own coat to wrap round the 
wretched invalid. At Lyons they 
discovered they had lost their luggage 
and had to stay the night there in 
order to try to recover it. In the 
morning they had not enough money 
to pay the hotel bill and all the 
banks were closed as there was a 
féte that day. But the hotel manager 
told them not to trouble themselves, 
they could pay him through another 
hotel at Marseilles. From Marseilles 
they went by diligence a twenty- 
four-hour journey to Nice and then, 
still by road, to Genoa, where they 
stopped for a while to rest and where 
again the landlady allowed them to 
occupy a grand suite of rooms at a 
very low price. Finally they reached 
a cold, grey, fog-bound Florence 
and took lodgings on the sunless 
side of Via Maggio, near the Arno 
—a situation which added acute 
rheumatism to their troubles. 

Such was the journey which was 
to restore the invalid. But from a 
century far richer in health but 
poorer in beauty we look back in 
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envy at the glimpses of an Italy 
unravaged by the tourist or the 
internal combustion engine. We see 
a Capri, remote and lovely as a 
dream, peopled only by friendly 
unpredatory peasants, a Cannes ‘ little 
more than a village lying half on the 
hillside and half on the beach,’ a 
Nettima, now a busy holiday resort, 
then ‘a great medieval fortress with 
the women in beautiful red satin 
dresses and Greek jackets and Eastern 
head-dresses.’ We look back at the 
wild woods round Lake Nemi and 
nearby romantic villages, at the suite 
of splendid frescoed rooms to be had 
for eight francs a day, and the four- 
course delicious meals sent to their 
lodgings from a Florence restaurant 
for under two francs. 

It was well that living was so 
cheap; for the family had no 
reserves but twenty pounds a month 
paid by Blackwood’s on faith for 
articles for ‘ Maga,’ and another 
child was on the way. Frank, ill 
and despondent, would sit for hours 
in the high cold apartment huddled 
over the fire without speaking, doing 
nothing, while his wife wrote her 
articles in another corner of the 
room. There are two little reminis- 
cences of hers at this time which 
seem to sum up her loneliness. 
Though, as we have seen before, 
she did not care very much for 
pictures, she would go sometimes 
to look at Albertinelli’s ‘ Visitation ’ 
in the Pitti. Something in the gentle 
attitudes of the two women seems 
to have soothed her. She had no 


women to whom she could go for 
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comfort but these two in the picture. 
Then another day, her husband, that 
silent figure by the fire, roused him- 
self to force her, against her will, 
to go out in the streets to refresh 
herself by sightseeing. To humour 
him she went, though the occasion 
was hardly auspicious. There was 
a funeral taking place of some 
Austrian Duchess. The whole town 
was full of tolling bells, the sky was 
grey, the Arno was grey, and the 
streets were crowded with black 
mourners. She wandered about a 
little and then crept back again to 
the silent husband who made her 
feel even more alone than when 
she was by herself. Nothing cheered 
him. The glorious art treasures of 
Florence only filled him with a 
sense of his own inadequacy and 
failure. The critical political situation 
did not divert him, whereas she 
followed it with a lively interest. 
While they were in Florence the 
revolution of 1859 occurred. Nothing 
illustrates the difference between the 
temperament of husband and wife 
better than the way this affected 
each of them. She was all excite- 
ment—‘ Suddenly, opposite us in 
the Casa Ridolfi, there was unfolded 
a great Italian tricoleur, the green, 
white and red, and in a moment 
like fire, the whole population seemed 
to blaze out in the national colours, 
man, woman, child and _ horse, 
every living thing; and there began 
to be a shout of “ Viva PItaia!” 
everywhere, wherever two people met 
in the deep streets.’ She was eager 
to be out, in the thick of things, 
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indeed was a little disappointed every- 
thing happened so peaceably, but 
he was reluctant and timid, not 
wanting to be mixed up in affairs 
with which he thought they had 
nothing to do. 

But with the warmer weather he 
began to pick up a little and they 
moved to Rome to be near some 
old friends, the Macphersons, a lively, 
unruly couple who had given up 
painting for the new profession of 
photography. Here Frank began to 
read and even to paint again. It 
was the time of the excitement and 
mystification about the new writer, 
George Eliot, who had lately made 
her debut in the pages of Blackwood’s 
with ‘Scenes from Clerical Life,’ 
and in a letter to John Blackwood 
we get Frank Oliphant’s rather poor 
guess at their authorship. ‘My 
husband, reading for the first time 
one of the first books of Anthony 
Trollope, thought he perceived a 
considerable resemblance in the writer 
to the creator of Mr Gilfil and the 
Rev. Amos Barton, but I will not 
ask you whether that guess edges 
upon the truth.’ 

The improvement in health was, 
as might have been expected, only 
temporary, and during the late sum- 
mer Frank became very ill. She 
nursed him day and night, and he 
died ‘ quite free from anxiety ’ leaving 
her with two children, an unborn 
baby, £1000 of debt and a small 
insurance policy of about £200. 
When asked later how she was ‘ left,’ 
she replied, ‘With my head and 
my hands to provide for my chil- 
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dren.’ John Blackwood wrote telling 
her to draw upon him for whatever 
money was wanted; Mr Blackett 
the publisher, an old friend, offered 
to come out and bring her home. 
Frank’s sister ‘a kind but useless 
woman’ did come out to her and 
her baby boy was born six weeks 
later. 

It is hard to say how much her 
husband’s death meant to her. She 
was certainly an affectionate and 
devoted wife, but it is no less certain 
that the parent-child relationship was 
the more important to her. In 
writing of Charlotte Bronté, whose 
passionate heroines she could not 
quite stomach though she recognised 
her genius, she says : ‘ I have learned 
to feel that the love between man 
and woman . . . occupies in fact so 
small a portion of either existence 
or thought.’ That is not the saying 
of one who has ever known fully 
what such love can be. But the 
joy and sorrow that children bring 
were hers to the uttermost. 

She settled down in Edinburgh 
to grapple with her new life. All 
through the wretched time in Italy 
she had perforce to turn out articles 
and short stories for her monthly 
pay. Some of them were considered 
unsuitable. ‘I feel extremely uneasy 
and troubled,’ she writes, ‘ to think 
that while you have felt able to use 
so few of my papers I am under the 
necessity of continuing to ask you 
for money.’ This lack of success 
dogged her for a while, probably 
the result of trouble and strain. 
Several more articles were refused 
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and at last she went to propose to 
Blackwood’s a serial story : 

*I can’t tell why I should have 
done this, they so jealous of the 
Magazine and inclined to think 
nothing good enough for it and I, 
just then, so little successful. There 
was every appearance that my literary 
gift, such as it was, was failing me. 
They shook their heads of course, 
and thought it would not be possible 
to take such a story—both very kind 
and truly sorry for me. . . . I think 
I see their figures now, against 
the light—John with his shoulders 
hunched up, the Major with his 
soldierly air and myself—taking leave 
of them as if it didn’t matter and 
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oh! so much afraid that they would 
see the tears in my eyes. I remember 
the walk down the hill and a horrible 
organ that played “ Charlie is my 
darling” and how one line of the 
song came into my mind, “The 
wind was at his back.” The wind, 
alas ! was not at my back, I reflected, 
but strong in my face, both really 
and metaphorically.’ 

What follows is entirely in char- 
acter. After she had put the children 
to bed she sat down and began the 
story. She wrote for nearly the 
whole night. It was the first of 
‘ The Chronicles of Carlingford,’ was 
published in ‘ Maga’ and completed 
the foundations of her success. 
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FLOOD IN BABYLONIA 


BY ROBERT MORRISON 


THIS is the account of a job of 
work, and in the doing of it we 
trod in the sands of time. Others 
had been before us, labouring to 
the same end, perhaps even in the 
same way, and if their footprints 
were no longer visible, the evidence 
of their activity remained in the 
work that they had done. We in 
our turn did nothing that was new ; 
we restored and revived, making 
fresh use of an ancient device. 
Whether we too left our footprints, 
I do not know. Whether this same 
task will ever be done again, I 
cannot say. It seems unlikely, since 
the spring of 1956, when the young 
King Feisal II. of Iraq performed the 
opening ceremonies of the Samarra 
Barrage, on the Tigris, and the 
Ramadi Barrage on the Euphrates. 
The royal utterance of an ‘ Open 
Sesame!’ symbolised the end of 
centuries of want and peril, and 
the hope of a return to the milk 
and honey of former fruitfulness. 
Two years, two flood seasons have 
passed since that very historic occas- 
ion. The people of Baghdad have 
had time to see that the awful 
threat of the Tigris has been dim- 


inished; the claws of the beast 
have been pared. I have heard 
that it is so. 


So it may be that we were among 


the last of a long succession who 
laboured on the dykes and fought 
the floods, though there can be no 
certainty. Nature has the final say. 

The best place to begin is at the 
beginning. 

One dim and distant day, our 
remotest ancestors were ejected from 
the Garden of Eden, and as they 
strolled away from the gate which 
was thenceforth barred to them, it 
is reported on good authority that 
Adam, prototype of all philosophic 
males, remarked amiably to the cause 
of their misfortune— 

“* My dear, we live in an age of 
transition.” 

Their descendants who remained 
on the plains of the Euphrates and 
Tigris have been living in that same 
state of uncertainty and change ever 
since, though it may be questioned 
whether many of them have viewed 
their situation with quite the same 
detachment as that which was dis- 
played by Adam. 

Noah certainly did not. He was 
a man of action, and, forewarned 
of the rising of the waters, he took 
arms against a sea of troubles and 
opposed them from the sanctuary 
of a gopher-wood ark (pitched within 
and without with pitch). It is 


scarcely credible that he should have 
endured the long months of drift- 
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ing confinement with unruffled 
equanimity ; for although there was 
undoubtedly an ample supply of 
water close at hand with which to 
stave off the agonies of thirst, the 
commissariat problems involved in 
satisfying the other and more varied 
needs of a fully stocked zoo, aquarium 
and aviary must have been most 
vexatious at times. However, Noah 
was a great man, and I am quite 
sure that on at least one occasion 
when his wife reiterated her tire- 
some complaint about the difficulty 
of drying the washing, he must 
have seized the opportunity to say 
to her— 

“If I may coin a phrase, my dear, 
we are living in an age of transition.” 

The sentiment has echoed down 
the ages in the kingdoms and city- 
states of Mesopotamia, where it has 
always been the two great rivers 
that have caused the people to view 
life with a measure of suspicion, 
and to contemplate sudden and 
cataclysmic changes in their circum- 
stances as no more than the work- 
ings of an irresistible fate. 

Held in captivity by the banks 
of the Euphrates, the Jews slaved 
to clear away the silts that remorse- 
lessly accumulated in the stretching 
miles of irrigation canals and drainage 
ditches, and it was little wonder 
that by the waters of Babylon they 
sat down and wept; if they too 
thought of their circumstances as 
an age of transition, it was probably 
with the prayer that Jehovah would 
send the next change very quickly. 

One change that did come with 
devastating ferocity was occasioned 
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by the invasion of Holagu Khan 
and his Mongol hordes from the 
northern steppes, when immense 
numbers of the dwellers of the 
plains were put beyond all interest 
in further uncertainties. Death is 
a very positive solution to any prob- 
lem. For the next six centuries, 
the dispirited survivors of the mas- 
sacre being totally unable to deal 
with the vagaries of the rivers, the 
country fell into such a state of 
decay and squalor that any change 
whatsoever would have been wel- 
comed as an improvement. 

When I first saw Baghdad in 
1937, the situation was much as it 
had been since Holagu Khan. The 
one thing that seemed permanent 
was the poverty. The one thing 
that could spring a surprise was 
the river. The unexpected, fluvially 
speaking, was always just around 
the corner. 

My arrival in the month of May 
coincided with the melting of the 
Taurus snows and the flooding of 
the two great rivers, and on our 
journey across the desert from Dam- 
ascus the Nairn bus had been forced 
to make a detour round the south 
of Lake Habbaniya to avoid the 
swollen Euphrates and an inundated 
road. My new chief met me at 
the airport and bus terminal, and 
we drove from the outskirts of 
west Baghdad to the floating bridge 
over the Tigris that was named 
after Generai Maude. I did observe, 
with some slight surprise, that we 
had to ascend a ramped approach 
to reach the level of the bridge 
deck. I looked at the mighty mass 
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of brown water surging and gurgling 
between the boats, and I noticed 


that the surface appeared to be 
almost touching the projecting ver- 
andah floors of the houses on either 
bank. Although I had never seen 
the Tigris before, and therefore 
possessed no standard of comparison, 
this struck me as peculiar, and I 
asked the obvious question. 

“Oh, it’s an exceptionally high 
flood this season,” was the reply. 
“Tt may even be a record by a 
couple of inches. It’s certainly the 
highest I’ve ever seen in the years 
I’ve been here. Still, it’s quite 
exceptional, you know. I doubt if 
we shall ever see another flood like 
this one.” 

Evidently the land of the rivers 
was still in the state of transition 
and trepidation that had been the 
ordinary lot of the earliest inhabi- 
tants, and the capital appeared to 
me to be facing a damp doom with 
a quite unwarranted calm. How- 
ever, since everyone clearly was calm, 
I too assumed an air of what I 
hoped would be recognised as char- 
acteristic British phlegm, and after 
a few days of practice I managed 
to restrain my eyes from gazing 
downwards through the gaping floor- 
boards at the much too close water 
when I dined each evening upon 
the hotel verandah. I could swim, 
but it was four hundred miles down 
river to Basra and the nearest British 
sloop. 

It really is curious that everywhere 
I go the weather is exceptional. 
Even stodgy old England is con- 
stantly enjoying an exceptionally 
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mild (and wet) winter, or not enjoy- 
ing an exceptionally cool (and wet) 
summer. It was the same in India ; 
the monsoon was invariably unusually 
early, or unusually late, or, what 
was worse and just as unexpected, 
it failed. In the first year of my 
return to Tasmania the summer 
temperatures rose to record heights ; 
last year we had a record wet sum- 
mer, and every year between has 
displayed a phenomenon of some 
kind. Looking back, I realise now 
that every one of my years in Iraq 
was also exceptional. One summer 
was exceedingly long (Heavens, how 
long that summer was!). Another 
was short, but it recorded new 
figures for extreme high tempera- 
tures. On at least three occasions, 
the floods were quite definitely, oh, 
yes, indeed, beyond all doubt, ex- 
ceptional, and of these the most 
memorable was that of 1940; for 
it was then that we trod the sands 
of time. 

Baghdad stands astride the Tigris 
in the midst of a featureless plain ; 
featureless, that is, except for the 
tortured loops of the great rivers. 
Thirty miles away to the west, the 
Euphrates swings to its nearest point 
to the capital on its journey to the 
Persian Gulf. Baghdad was well 
accustomed to floods by this time, 
and there was an established routine 
for dealing with the situation. Thanks 
to the daily readings of the levels 
at many points upstream, and thanks, 
too, to the centuries of experience 
that have enabled the readings to be 
interpreted, it was possible to predict 
the flood level at the city three or 
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four days in advance, and to within 
an inch or so of accuracy. When 
it was calculated that the water 
would reach a certain level (35‘00 
metres was the figure of awful 
portent), a state of emergency was 
declared, and it became a case of 
all hands to the bunds. Not pumps, 
bunds. If the worst came to the 
worst, pumps would come later, 
though it would have taken the 
father of all pumps to remove the 
water from the inundated city. 

In an emergency, the great bunds 
that surrounded Baghdad were man- 
ned at the strategic points. A wind 
might spring up, and wave action 
might erode a length of levee bank. 
This called for protective reed mats, 
earth filling, and the labour of hun- 
dreds of pairs of hands. In any 
event, a constant watch was essential. 
The price of safety was eternal 
vigilance. The Irrigation Depart- 
ment was reinforced with engineers 
borrowed from other branches to 
supervise the work, and for labour— ? 
There was no time to be lost, and 
no time for the observance of the 
usual formalities ; if necessary, police 
parties scooped up Arab workmen 
from the streets by the lorry-load 
and dumped them where they were 
wanted, not unwilling toilers at the 
standard rate of pay of about nine- 
pence a day. 

My diary for this period, the spring 
of 1940, disgorges its information 
unwillingly ; its attitude is reticent 
and unco-operative, and considered 
as a detailed record of events it is a 
failure. For various reasons, well 
known to most people, those times 
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were out of joint and not at all 
favourable to the leisurely inscribing 
of personal adventures in little note- 
books; indeed, I recollect once 
asking myself whether there was 
any point in keeping a diary at 
all, since paper and ink were ill 
adapted to survive total immersion, 
a prospect which then seemed all 
too close. Nevertheless, the meagre 
jottings do at least stimulate the 
memory to release its impressions, 
accurate or inaccurate, of how I 
got tangled up with history. 

For Day One, my diary serves 
me not too badly. 

Tuesday, 7th May.—‘ In spite of 
breaches to relieve it, the Euphrates 
remains high. Lake Habbaniya is 
said to be full. The floodwaters 
are now flowing into the Agqgar 
Kuf Depression. If that also fills, 
there will be nowhere else to pour 
the surplus except the ground-floor 
rooms of Baghdad. With the Euph- 
rates water lapping at the defences 
on the west side, and the Tigris 
having its usual go at the eastern 
main bund, the city is virtually an 
island. M. says that only those 
with feathers and fins can now get 
away, and if either river rises too 
much we shall all get more than 
our feet wet.’ 

‘ Memo: check insurance policy.’ 

I did remember to look at my 
household insurance policy, to find 
that it included only a 10 per cent 
cover for flood risk, an indication 
of the wary attitude of the under- 
writers towards clients who chose 
to reside near the scene of Noah’s 
narrow escape in 4000 B.C. My 
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chagrin was dissipated almost at 
once by the discovery that the policy 
had expired a month or so previously ; 
for while I could feel annoyed with 
a company that engaged to reimburse 
me a mere tithe of my losses, I 
could harbour no ill-will against 
one that had ceased to be under 
any obligation at all. 

It must have been during this 
Tuesday that I met my friend Edwin, 


a senior engineer of the Irrigation 
Department, and in response to my 
anxious inquiry (anxious, but veiled 
in studied calm), he explained the 
situation to me. 

“It has all happened before,” 
Edwin told me in effect. 

The floodwaters were on both sides 
of the city. Deliberately breached a 
few miles upstream, the Tigris had 
created an immense lake beyond the 
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eastern main bund. The Euphrates, 
thirty miles away to the west, had 
filled Lake Habbaniya and topped 
its banks to spread far over the 
gently falling surface of the desert 
and into the depression of Aqgar 
Kuf, on the outskirts of the city. 
It was this slope away from the 
left bank of the river that made 
the floods so widespread and so 
serious, and although it was new 
to me, the knowledge of that gradient 
of five feet in the mile went back 
thousands of years. 


Ezekiel, captive in Babylon, saw, 
and measured, and wrote— 


‘He brought me by the way that 
looketh eastward; and, behold, there 
ran out waters on the right side. And 
when the man that had the line in 
his hand went forth eastward, he 
measured a thousand cubits, and he 
brought me through the waters; the 
waters were to the ankles. Again he 
measured a thousand, and brought me 
through ; the waters were to the knees. 
Again he measured a thousand, and 
brought me through ; the waters were 
to the loins. Afterward he measured 


a thousand, and it was a river I could 
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not pass over, for the waters were 
risen, waters to swim in, a river that 
could not be passed over. Then he 
said unto me, these waters issue out 
toward the east country, and go down 
into the desert, and go into the sea.’ 


It was on their way towards the 
east country that the waters of the 
Euphrates had reached the Aqqar 
Kuf Depression, and Baghdad, un- 
fortunately, barred their way to the 
sea. 

“There is a means of draining 
the Aqqar Kuf,” said Edwin, with 
the objective air of a lecturer at a 
scientific society meeting several 
thousand miles away from the scene 
itself. “It can be released through 
the old Washash Drain—you know, 
that silted channel that passes by 
the summer palace at Harthiya and 
discharges into a backwater of the 
But the levels are not yet 
favourable. We can’t let the Euph- 
rates out until the Tigris shows 
signs of falling enough to take the 
additional flow.” 

I asked him what would happen 


| if the Tigris failed to oblige in time, 


while the Euphrates continued to rise. 

He told me, 

It was a cheerless prospect. 

“This is what probably caused 
The Flood,” he continued, still in 
the lecture-room. “A simultaneous 
flooding of the two rivers, together 
with a south wind and rain. Though 
not necessarily forty days of it.” 

Thank heavens, we had no rain. 

Undoubtedly, the situation was 
serious, and the menace was plain 
for all to see; for through the 
centre of the city, confined between 
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the high brick walls that lined the 
banks and supported the houses, the 
brown mass of the Tigris flood 
swept in awful majesty. In the 
records of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment it would be entered as ‘ 6000 
cumecs*—cubic metres per second. 
More comprehensible to the lay- 
man, it represented the passage of 
six thousand tons of water every 
second, a million tons in three 
minutes. And in an hour, in a 
day ...? 

Yet the streets of the city dis- 
played all their usual activity. Cars, 
buses, and jingling arabanas disputed 
the right of way in Rashid Street ; 
donkey-boys whacked their trotting 
charges and cried, “ Ba-alek!” as 
they jostled the passers-by on the 
crowded footpaths; patient Kurds 
threaded a laborious path beneath un- 
wieldy and back-breaking loads. The 
customary hordes of litigants with 
their eternal land claims thronged 
the courtyards of the Serai, where 
the letter-writers sat with their ink- 
wells in what shade they could 
secure against the pillars of the 
arcade. In the suq, Hassan Hallabi 
grinned amiably among his Persian 
curios, the coppersmiths clanged 
their hammers in smoky caverns, 
and shafts of dusty sunlight fell 
upon merchandise gathered from 
half the countries of the earth. 
Elsewhere the inevitable gins and 
lagers refreshed parched throats at 
midday in all the clubs and hotels. 
Business as usual. 

That evening, remarks my diary, 
we ‘ dined and played family bridge 
at No. 4. Lost forty fils.’ 
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Nero fiddled. 

As far as I was concerned, business 
departed from its even tenor from 
that moment, and the next morning 
saw me plunged into the emergency. 

Wednesday, 8th May.—‘ Early call 
from Edwin as soon as I reached the 
office. Irrigation request my assist- 
ance. P.W.D. approval already ob- 
tained on carte-blanche basis. Flood 
situation evidently deteriorating, but 
no mention yet of lifebelts.’ 

One delightful thing (of many) 
about Edwin was that he never 
lost his characteristic British im- 
perturbability. He might have been 
a second secretary arranging an 
Embassy tennis-party when he rang 
me that morning. 

** My dear fellow,” said the smooth, 
calm voice in the receiver, “ I wonder 
if you would be so good as to help 
us out for a while. The flood, 
you know. Very tiresome, but we 
are just a little short-handed in 
the department. About nine, then ? 


Splendid! The Director-General 
will be most grateful. I shall call 
for you... .” 


The great bund that surrounds 
Baghdad is many miles in length, 
and I expected to be dispatched to 
some threatened sector on the eastern 
side, so I was somewhat surprised 
when Edwin drove me westwards, 
beyond the airport, which lies on 
the fringe of the urban area, past 
the military cantonment, and along 
the road that led to the small summer 
palace of Harthiya. This, it seemed 
to me, was well outside the sanctuary 
of the bunds, and I pondered upon 
this aspect of my duties not a little. 
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I debated the advisability of indent- 
ing for a collapsible dinghy that 
would fit somehow into the back 
of a car, and carried out a visual 
reconnaissance of the immediate 
surroundings. 

The flora consisted entirely of 
sad palm-trees and reedy under- 
growth, traversed by ditches and 
channels. There was no gopher 
wood (what is a gopher-tree, any- 
way ?), and no pitch, and I did not 
fancy my ability as a climber of 
palm-trunks even if the sudden 
arrival of the Euphrates were to 
provide all the incentive necessary. 
Edwin discoursed pleasantly of this 
and that, and I said nothing. After 
all, he was going to return to his 
supervisory duties at headquarters 
in Baghdad, inside the bunds. He 
could afford to be calm. 

We reached the end of the road, 
and left the car to cover the 
remaining short distance on foot. 
Over the fence and through the 
trees I could see the garden of the 
palace, with the almost green lawns 
and the few surviving flowers, a 
child’s swing, and a diminutive 
‘big’ wheel from which dangled 
four small carriages. It was quiet 
and deserted. The Royal Family, 
of course, would be in the city, 
within the bunds. 

The path led us through bushes 
and long grasses to the bank of a 
watercourse. 

“The Tigris backwater,” 
plained Edwin. 

It was about fifty yards across, 
brown, turbid water moving slowly 
between banks of mud, and bordered 
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by nondescript shrubs and occas- 
jonal palms. The scene lacked 
charm. The sedge was withered 
from the lake, and no birds sang. 
In fact, pace Carroll, no birds were 
flying overhead, there were no birds 
to fly. 

We turned left, and tramped 
along the top of the damp and 
slippery bund till we reached an 
expanse of fissure-crazed mud and 
clumps of reeds that blocked the 
outlet of another channel that came 
in from the west at right-angles to 
the backwater. 

“ And this is the Washash Drain,” 
said Edwin. It merited its unlovely 
description. Stagnant water receded 
into the distance between straight 
banks, and palms and bushes were 
mirrored among the motionless reeds. 
From unseen ooze and slime, bubbles 
rose to pattern the tranquil surface 
with a mesh of widening circles, 
ripples that broke and died in a 
green disarray of strange water- 
plants. Insects hummed, moths 
fluttered on their aimless errands, 
the bubbles disturbed the dusty 
scum. ‘ There was no other move- 
ment. It was primeval. Its one 
redeeming quality was its peace. 

Edwin broke the silence. 

“You see the railway bridge, 
about half a mile from here? Then 
just this side of it there is a sizable 
cross-bund. We shall open that 
one up with a few charges of ex- 
plosives. That will be as soon as 
the Tigris level shows signs of 
falling sufficiently to take the extra 
flow. Ahem! That should be any 
time now.” 
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He paused, and then added— 

“We hope.” 

So did I. 

“Now let me show you our 
difficulty here at the outlet, where 
we should like your assistance. It 
is completely blocked, as you can 
see, and the backwater is very silted 
up as well. If we are to promote a 
flow from the Aqqar Kuf Depression, 
by way of the Washash Drain, and 
so down the backwater to the Tigris, 
it is essential to deepen the channel, 
probably for quite a distance. We 
have a small suction dredger in 
Baghdad, and there will be a gang 
of coolies with hand-tools. Once a 
cut is made and a flow started, the 
current should begin to enlarge the 
cross-section and carry away much 
of the silt at the same time But 
you will appreciate that it is the 
start that is so urgent. In a few 
days’ time the emergency will be— 
a thing of the past.” 

That was a sentiment that could 
be interpreted as one chose, depend- 
ing upon whether one was normally 
optimistic or pessimistic by tem- 
perament. 

After a general inspection of the 
meagre geography of the area, we 
returned to town, Edwin to adminis- 
ter, I to organise. 

Others had been before us to 
organise labour and to erect defences 
against the floods that came with 
the spring. Said old Herodotus— 


‘Now among the many rulers of 
this city of Babylon, who finished the- 
building of the walls and temples, 
two were women, and the first of 
these was named Semiramis. It was 
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she who built dykes on the plain, 
a notable work, for before the whole 
plain was wont to be flooded by the 
river.’ 


But the dykes of Semiramis had 
crumbled into dust, and once again 
the floods raged unchecked. 
Metaphorically rolling up my 
sleeves, I began by borrowing two 
British foremen from a bridge con- 
tract and requested them to roll 
up theirs. Edwin dispatched a sur- 
veyor to the outlet to establish some 
level pegs to guide our labours, and 
I issued strongly worded instructions 
to all whom it may have concerned 
not to lay so much as a finger upon 
a single one of them. The Light 
and Power Company set about carry- 
ing a power-line to the bank of the 
backwater; for the dredger was 
electrically driven, and in any case, 
lights would be needed for night 
work. As usual, spare parts were 
wanted—I never knew a mechanical 
contraption that did not want spare 
parts just when it was called upon 
to perform urgent tasks. I gave 
some thought to the problem of a 
supply of drinking-water, but the 
problem dissolved before it could 
be solved when I observed one of 
the first coolies on the scene squat- 
ting by the edge of the channel 
and scooping the liquid up to his 
mouth by hand. The results were 
presumably satisfactory, because no 
one died, and to judge by the 
consistency of the beverage it must 
have been very filling. I did not 
sample any of it myself, for I was 
never hungry enough. The sanitary 
arrangements were also simple... . 
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One early diary entry reads thus— 

* 100 metres 3 core CTS 235/029.’ 

I wrote that nasty-looking piece 
of algebraic obscurity with particular 
care. My engineering is strictly of 
the civil persuasion. The cryptic 
formula was dictated to me by the 
mechanical foreman, a sad man 
named Joe Winter, and it was the 
specification of the cable required 
to connect the dredger to the power- 
supply on the bank. With the air 
of one imagining a vain thing, Joe 
gave me to understand that it would 
probably be unobtainable in Baghdad 
unless we could lay hands on an 
operable lamp and an obliging genie, 
and that without it all was lost. 
Meanwhile, he was, of course, quite 
willing to continue working upon 
the machinery of the vessel. It 
needed an overhaul, anyway. 

My electrical knowledge, acquired 
some years previously at the feet 
of professors, centred on Michael 
Faraday, the Wimshurst machine, 
and rubbing ebony rods in cats’ 
fur. It was therefore with timidity 
that I ventured to offer a suggestion. 

“If we can’t get this triple-core 
cable, wouldn’t it be possible to use 
three separate lengths of some other 
type ? ” 

Joe gave me the cold look of the 
expert who knows best. 

“Tl ring up the agents, just in 
case they’ve got some, and I’ll send 
Yusuf to root around the bazaar. 
But I still don’t believe there’s a 
foot of triple core submersible in 
Iraq. I reckon we’d better get 
going on that there mud with coolies 
and shovels.” 
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But the backwater was just too 
deep for manual labour, and holding 
in reserve an idea of using jets of 
compressed air as a_ silt-remover, 
I bade him persevere with the 
dredger. 

The name of the other foreman 
was Fergie, a round-face, balding, 
cheerful character who hailed from 
Greenock, and he accompanied me 
when I returned to the site to see 
how the power-line was progressing. 
We found the Light and Power 
gang stringing their line across a 
belt of mud and shrubs, drainage 
ditches, and scummy pools of stag- 
nant water. It was hot, and the 
clammy air hummed with disturbed 
and irritable insect life. 

I jokingly cautioned Fergie to 
beware of snakes, leeches and croco- 


diles. 


“They'd be welcome after this 
little lot,” he answered disgustedly, 
slapping his neck and knees and 
leaving behind each time a fresh 
trash of red and wet blotches. “ Look 
at them! Just like the mossies in 
the hotels in Beyrout. If they 
cannot sting you, they land and 
kick your brains out!” 

The mosquitoes were large, mus- 
cular and voracious, and we did not 
tarry. The L. and P. gang seemed 
to be case-hardened, and grinned 
at our discomfort and slappings as 
we retired and left them to com- 
plete their task. The mosquitoes, 
presumably, set about burying their 
dead and sat down to await the 
coming of the next pair of juicy 
Europeans. 


Another essential preliminary, 
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which Edwin had requested me to 
carry out, was to sound the bed 
of the backwater all the way from 
the silted outlet down to the main 
stream of the Tigris. So back to 
town we hastened, and boarded a 
diesel tug for the journey down- 
stream. It was a breathtaking trip, 
or so it seemed as a consequence 
of the addition of the ten knots of 
the tug to the eight knots of the 
current; breathtaking, that is, till 
we turned bows on to edge crabwise 
and painfully into the quiet of the 
backwater with just enough margin 
of power to make it. 

We found the level-pegs left by 
Edwin’s surveyor, and this time it 
was Fergie’s turn to be pessimistic. 
In Iraq, the Public Works Depart- 
ment customarily operated in the 
confused but familiar realm of British 
weights and measures, and I always 
thought what a wonderful compli- 
ment it was to our island race 
that any country should without 
compulsion choose to employ roods 
and rods and tons per square inch, 
The Iraq Irrigation Department, 
however, for reasons of its own, 
preferred the scientific units of the 
metric system. Fergie well knew 
that flood-level in Baghdad was 
somewhere about the 114 to 116 
feet mark, and he contemplated with 
profound distaste, not to say dis- 
trust, an iron peg which announced 
itself (in indelible pencil) to be 35-503. 

a told him what it signified after 
a laborious conversion, but he was 
not appeased. No British foreman © 
likes to see centimetres crawling 
about all over his notebook. 
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** How am I to know if it’s right ? ” 
he complained. “ Thirty-five-point- 
five what? Suppose it turns out to 
be wrong, and all our soundings are 
wrong, too. It might be the death 
of us. And it probably is wrong, 
at that. D’ye remember yon sur- 
veyor chap that did the line of the 
floating bridge ? ” 

I did, because the P.W.D. Bridge 
Engineer had asked me to check 
a piece of setting-out which had 
been done by a young and newly- 
qualified surveying assistant. The 
line and length turned out to be 
very wrong indeed, and it transpired 
that the youth’s knowledge of trigo- 
nometry began and ended with 
Pythagoras, and if the area to be 
surveyed did not yield a right-angle 
upon which he could base familiar 
and simple computations, then he 
was completely baffled. 

However, we accepted the 35-503 
at its face value, and spent the 
morning dangling a lead-line over 
cross-sections of the channel every 
hundred yards of its length, and as 
our readings were in feet we felt 
we were getting our own back upon 
the Irrigation Department. Some- 
body at H.Q. could translate our 
pages of figures into their beloved 
metric. A good morning’s sport 
was enjoyed by the mosquitoes, and 
much slaughter was done by Fergie. 
A terse diary note under this date 
reads: ‘Citronella.’ It is heavily 
underlined. 

By the morning of Friday the 
1oth, my administrative measures 
and Joe’s suq-searching bore fruit, 
and things began to move. Fergie 
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went off with the tug and moved 
the dredger and a barge loaded with 
stores from Baghdad to the back- 
water, and when I reached the site 
I found Joe standing over his fitters 
in the well of the craft, his feet planted 
among a scattering of washers, pipe- 
bends, nuts, bolts, gaskets, little 
wheels, cotton waste and pools of 
oil. My heart sank. When mechani- 
cal experts take machinery to pieces, 
the days can lengthen into weeks 
before reassembly is successfully ac- 
complished. There always seems 


to be some bearing or hideously- | 


named component which can only 
be obtained from Pennsylvania or 
Mozambique, and the well-meant 
advice of onlookers regarding the 
virtues of local expedients is invari- 
ably received with unconcealed scorn. 
Just as had been my suggestion to 


use three single power cables instead / 


of the orthodox triple. I noticed 
that morning that one item requiring 
my signature was an invoice for 
‘300 metres of 19/-064.’ I signed, 
and said nothing. It was enough 
that three wires, loosely tied together 
at intervals, trailed from the pole 
on the bank in the direction of the 
dredger. Now was a winter of 
discontent turned to glorious summer 
by—a hank of cable. 

** Won’t take long now,”’ said Joe, 
almost reassuringly, when he noticed 
my presence and my expression. 
“Hasn’t been turned over for a 
couple of weeks, this dredger hasn’t. 
Just needed a bit of a doing over, 
that’s all. I don’t think there’s 
anything wrong with her... .” 

I left him to his washers and 
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gaskets and went to read the level 
in the Tigris backwater on our gauge- 
board. 

32°940. 

Edwin paid us a quick visit, and 
gave me the latest news. 

“The Tigris is still rising. It 
really is quite a nice situation, quite 
nice. It will be a close thing. How- 
ever, the reports from the north 
are more promising. Another three 
or four days should see a fall. But 
the Director-General is still some- 
what disturbed about the Agqqar 
Kuf. You do, I am sure, appreciate 
the urgency of opening up the outlet 
in time ?” 

I said that we were doing our 
best, that somehow or other we 
would shift the mud out of the way, 
and I indicated the struggles of 
Joe and his dredger crew with long 
and awkward sections of six-inch 
pipe. 

“ Oh, and by the way,” said Edwin, 
as he turned to go, “ the Germans 
have invaded the Low Countries 
in force. It looks as though the 
war was really on now.” 

Europe seemed very remote at 
that moment, in distance and in 
time. While the story of 1914 
seemed about to be repeated, with 
the grey hordes flooding across Bel- 
gium in a new kind of Schlieffen 
plan, we had a different kind of 
flood to deal with in a locality where 
the precedents were far from com- 
forting. Genesis, chapter 7, ap- 
peared in a new and colder light 
during that week. 

But there was nothing we could 
do, except dig and dredge. Edwin 
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hurried off to his desk and his 
telephones, and I returned to my 
task of mud-shifting. 

It is necessary to dispel any false 
impression that may have been 
created in the mind of the reader 
by the word ‘ dredger.’? Most travel- 
lers are familiar with the nightmarish 
craft that lurch and groan in estuaries, 
harbours and canals all over the 
world, and no one would fail to 
recognise the purpose of the chain 
of buckets moving jerkily up the 
inclined ladder to the tumbler at 
the top. Most dredgers would appear 
to have been by Heath Robinson 
out of Chaos, Emett intervening, 
and the noise that they can make 
while operating is nobody’s business ; 
it has evidently never been the 
business of the lubrication experts. 
There are other kinds of dredger, 
too, less obvious to the layman in 
that they may resemble anything 
from a floating railway station to a 
large steam yacht. 

My dredger was quite different. 
It was twenty feet long and twelve 
feet wide, a rectangular steel pontoon 
with a well to contain the engine 
and pump. Trailing from the star- 
board side—if rectangular vessels can 
be said to possess such nautical 
attributes as ports and starboards— 
and suspended astern, a six-inch- 
diameter pipe terminated in a row 
of teeth and performed the sucking. 
Projecting over the port side, another 
six-inch pipe spewed forth the result 
of the pump’s efforts, either into a 
hopper barge alongside, or by a 
long discharge pipe to a distant 
place, or into the stream for removal 
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by the accommodating current. The 
last of these three methods was 
the one which by force of circum- 
stances we favoured, and my dredger 
was anonymous, hopelessly unbeauti- 
ful, and, when operating, strictly 
utilitarian. 

The following morning, the level 
in the Tigris backwater stood at 
33°08, a rise of almost six inches 
in the twenty-four hours. Sixty or 
more coolies were enjoying them- 
selves on the silt bar, shovelling, 
kicking, chanting, and moving a fair 
quantity of the obstructing mud 
into my backwater, where it pre- 
sumably settled peacefully onto the 
bed once more, for there was little 
current to transport it any farther. 
Joe was still sweating and fiddling 
with the dredger’s innards, but he 
promised operation ‘pretty soon.’ 
The power-line was complete, our 
new (threefold) cable was connected, 
the pipes were in place, and Edwin 
in his office impatiently awaited word 
of a beginning. 

At last, in mid-morning, Joe 
pushed the starter-handle home, the 
motor whined, the pump pumped 
and the discharge gushed an im- 
pressive cataract over the side of 
the barge. But it was a clean 
discharge. In fact, it was so un- 
naturally clean that I suspected 
that the wretched contraption was 
acting as a filter and purifier. 
It was certainly not acting as a 
dredger. 

Joe cursed, stopped the pump and 
turned his fitters to work once 
more. We, too, were learning that 
the waters of Babylon were enough 
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to make anyone sit down and weep, 
and unlike our predecessors at this 
arduous task we could not turn for 
tuneful solace to the harp upon the 
branch of a conveniently situated 
willow-tree. 

Two hours later we tried again. 
Joe started the motor. The dis- 
charge pipe gurgled and coughed, 
spat explosively a few times, and 
then began to emit, unevenly at first, 
and then continuously, a shimmering 
stream of chocolate of the most 
satisfying consistency. Joe took off 
his topee and mopped his brow and 
said with a mournfully hopeful air 
that he could do with a beer. The 
nearest habitation likely to possess 
a cellar and refrigeration was the 
royal residence, the nearest hotel 
was in Baghdad, and as I doubted 
the propriety of knocking at palace 
doors in search of bottled lager, 
we had to defer that pleasure until 
later. I sketched out a pattern 
of movement for the dredger to 
follow, and turned my attention 
for a while to the coolies in the 
outlet. 

It was shortly after this that we 
were favoured with a visit from the 
Minister. In the years when I was 
a working engineer, I always liked 
to be forewarned of the visitations 
of senior colleagues and distinguished 
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officials in order that proper pre- | 


parations might be made. The adjec- 
tive ‘ proper’ is capable of a variety 
of interpretations. One device that 
never failed was the provision of 
noise; an air compressor at close 
quarters, or a double-acting piling- 
hammer, though employed to no 
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immediately practical end, are ex- 
ceedingly impressive and lend an 
atmosphere of constructive enter- 
prise and bustle at a very low cost. 
Now that I administer and am myself 
a visitor on work sites, I am always 
meanly suspicious of excessive clatter, 
hissing steam and distant explosions. 

On this occasion there was no 
warning, and the first I knew about 
it was when Fergie told me to look 
round at the bank. I did so, expect- 
ing to see a power-pole down, and 
was somewhat taken aback to see an 
impressive assembly gazing stolidly 
down at us. Edwin was there, and 
also the Director-General. There 
were two army officers, plump, mous- 
tached, sam-browned, and expres- 
sionless. There was a junior official 
from the Ministry of Com.-Works. 


| There were hangers-on to right, left 


and in the background. And there 
was the Minister, portly, spectacled 
and sidara’d. Perhaps I should 
explain that the sidara is the national 
hat of Iraq, an invention of the first 
King Feisal. It resembles an over- 
grown and stiffly fashioned glen- 
garry, and its virtue is that it permits 
the wearer to touch the ground 
with his forehead during prayers 
without the necessity of baring his 
head to do so. It is one of the less 
impressive legacies of the country’s 
first ruler. 

Thankful that at that moment 
the dredger was discharging a sound- 
ing cataract that might even have 
charmed a Wordsworth, I walked 
ashore by the gangplank and paid 
my respects. Edwin explained what 
we were doing. 

I 
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The Minister nodded. 

I told him that we were being 
assisted by two of the staff from the 
bridge contract, who had kindly 
volunteered their services in the 
emergency. 

The Minister nodded. 

Edwin spoke learnedly of the 
larger issues, and gestured west- 
wards to indicate the whereabouts 
of the Euphrates and the inundated 
territory, and eastwards to where 
the Tigris was waiting to drain 
away the surplus. 

The Minister nodded. 

We walked a few yards along the 
bund to inspect the gauge, and 
learned that the water-level had risen 
to 33°18. 

The Minister nodded. 

We led the party to the outlet 
of the Drain, and surveyed the coolie 
gang at their labours in the slime. 
Most of them were by this time 
waist deep in water and mud, dis- 
turbing as much of the silt with 
their feet as with their shovels, and 
all were reasonably busy. All, that 
is, except one, who had chosen 
this precise moment to enjoy a shave 
at the hands of an itinerant barber 
who had arrived upon the scene 
in a boat. The pair were squatting 
face to face not ten yards from the 
official party, arid neither man so 
much as looked round. The barber 
continued to rasp the razor over 
his client’s dry and bare chin as 
though emergencies, engineer-sahibs 
and Ministers had never existed. . 
The toilers in the deep were similarly 
immune from the honour and ex- 
citement of the visit. 
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The Minister nodded. 

On the way back to the road, 
Edwin, with characteristic courtesy, 
invited the Minister to pay a visit 
to the dredger. His Excellency 
sombrely contemplated the narrow 
and sagging gangplank and the 
brown water beneath. So did the 
entourage. 

The Minister did not nod. He 
shook his head. The entourage 
audibly sighed with relief. 

The procession then picked a 
dainty way among the puddles of 
the bund in heavy official silence, 
and the substantial pageant of portly 
dignitaries faded from our view. 

Next morning, I was interested 
to read all about this visit of inspec- 
tion in our daily paper. 

The Minister, I read, had toured 
the city bunds and had visited many 
of the threatened points. He had 
(the report stated) given directions 
to the staff, and had caused this, 
not to say that, to be done. Measures 
were actively in hand, etcetera, 
etcetera. His Excellency had ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the 
efforts of all who were, etcetera, 
etcetera. At the various scenes of 
activity, the Minister had been 
cheered by the workers, and upon 
his departure (I read) they had 
resumed their labours with renewed 
enthusiasm. 

Ah well, perhaps we did, perhaps 
we did. But I still remember the 
man who was having the shave. 

It could have been that the 
Minister’s visit did have some effect, 
if only occult, because there were 
no further mishaps or delays. More 
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coolies appeared upon the scene, and 
then disappeared, or half-disappeared 
into the water, and eventually there 
were close on two hundred of them 
enjoying the coolness of immersion 
and the beneficent effects of a mud- 
pack treatment at ninepence a day. 
Their shovellings and _ threshings 
dislodged the silt of the bar and 
moved it into the backwater, where 
the dredger steadily deepened the 
channel by picking up the bed 
material and sending it downstream 
towards the Tigris itself. 

On Sunday, the 12th, we began to 
feel that we were winning. Edwin’s 
demolition squad had blown up the 
other cross-bund, and the Aqgar 
Kuf Depression was beginning to 
spill in our direction. The peace 
of the Washash Drain had been 
rudely broken, and the once stagnant 
waters were on the move, urged 
on by the greater mass thrusting 
down from the Euphrates, and fed 
by tributaries that rose among the 
peaks of the Taurus hundreds of 
miles to the north, where Iraq, 
Turkey and Russia meet in a tangle 
of snow-clad peaks. 

Here before our eyes was the 
result. First a thin trickle found 
its way by devious paths across the 
mud, through the legs of the chanting 
Arabs and out to the freedom of the 
backwater. The trickle grew and 
ran faster and multiplied its way of 
escape until it became a delta of 
rivulets, a torrent that wore away 
the barrier of mud that tried to 
hold it in check. The deeper and 
faster the water ran, the more 
vigorously did the coolies shovel 
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and splash, the more cheerfully did 
they shout and sing, and in the 
end it was to a chorus of triumph 
that the waters of the Euphrates 
cascaded into the twin river of the 
Tigris. 

There was no originality in this 
use of the Aqqar Kuf Depression 
to absorb for a while the floodwaters 
of the Euphrates. It had all been 
done before. 


*The second queen, whose name 
was Nitocris, was a wiser woman than 
the first. She left such monuments as 
I shall record. First she dealt with the 
river Euphrates, which flows through 
the middle of Babylon; by digging 
canals higher up she made the river 
so crooked that its course now passes 
thrice by one of the Assyrian villages. 
And she built an embankment along 
either shore of the river, marvellous 
for its greatness and height. Then a 
long way above Babylon she dug the 
basin of a lake, a little way aside from 
the river, digging always deep enough 
to find water, and making the circuit 
of the lake a distance of four hundred 
and twenty furlongs ; all that was dug 
out of the lake she used to embank 
either edge of the river; and when 
she had it all dug, she brought stones 
and made therewith a coping all round 
the basin.’ 


Herodotus may have believed that 
the sole purpose of the queen’s 
works was to defend her territories 
against the attacks of two-legged 
enemies, but had he enjoyed a more 
intimate acquaintance with the be- 
haviour of the rivers in the spring 
of each year he might have written 
in slightly different terms. For it 
is possible that the basin of Nitocris 
and the depression of Aqqar Kuf 
were one and the same. 
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On 13th May, the level in the 
backwater reached its highest mark 
on our gauge-board, 33°30 metres. 
It held for a few hours, and then 
began to fall. The peak of the 
Tigris flood had passed, and now 
we could pour into it as much of 
the Euphrates water as could be 
coerced through the narrow outlet 
that was the scene of our labours. 

So without the stimulus of minis- 
terial encouragement, we kept the 
coolies working at the task of enlarg- 
ing and deepening the mouth of 
the Drain, and clearing away the 
tangle of reeds and the roots of 
shrubs that held the mud of the 
bar like a beaver’s dam. The Arabs 
kicked and shovelled and chanted, 
and the dredger hauled itself slowly 
up and down the length of the 
backwater in a constant effort to 
maintain and even deepen the channel 
against the endlessly accumulating 
silts brought down by the current. 

The fall in the level was slow, 
very slow, but it was a fall. The 
readings upstream, all the way to 
the Turkish frontier, told the same 
tale. The peak had passed, and we 
could draw breath. The hours of 
peril were behind us. 

It had impressed and pleased me, 
this business of seizing the mighty 
Euphrates and tipping it into its 
partner, the Tigris. There was 
something dramatic about so violent 
an interference with nature; for it 
was not one deliberately planned 
and methodically executed at leisure, 
but one carried out under stress, 
Yet again, I had to recognise that 
there was no novelty about this 
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enforced confluence of the two rivers. 
It had been done before, as Herodotus 
did not fail to note. 


* For the whole land of Babylon is 
cut across by canals. The greatest of 
these is navigable: it runs towards 
where the sun rises in winter, from 
the Euphrates to another river, the 
Tigris, by which stood the city of 
Nineveh.’ 


Nor can I claim to be telling a 
new story in these lines. Readers of 
‘ Maga’ with longer memories than 
mine may recall what Sir William 
Willcocks wrote about the Garden 
of Eden and the Flood more than 
forty years ago. 

On the fourteenth day, Tuesday, 
21st May, the emergency was over 
and, so far as we were concerned, 
work ceased. In any case, we could 
not have remained longer in the 
backwater without finding our vessels 
stranded on the bottom by the falling 
water. Stranding may have suited 
Noah, but we preferred to remain 
afloat alongside a jetty in the city. 
Joe switched off the current for the 
last time, and the dredger coughed, 
dribbled a little, and fell silent. 
Fergie dismantled the gear, and 
reloaded the barge with the pipes 
and rope and timber, the empty 
drums and all the clutter that will 
accumulate about any and every job 
of work. The tug reappeared and 
took the two dumb craft in tow 
down the channel to return to moor- 
ings in Baghdad, and we left the 
water of the Euphrates ‘running 
towards where the sun rises in 
winter.’ 


3 From ‘ The Garden of Eden to the Passage of the Jordan.’ ‘ Maga,’ October 1914. 


FLOOD IN BABYLONIA 


Before I too departed, I looked 
at the level on the gauge-board. 
On the roth, when work started, 
it had been 32°94. It had risen to 
a peak of 33°30, and now it was 
down to 32°80. Half a metre up 
and down—twenty inches. It did 
not seem much to have caused all 
the excitement, but it is the last 
few inches at the top of a flood 
that may make all the difference 
between security and disaster. We 
had won, but the margin was the 
measure of the eye of a needle. 

Eighteen years have passed, and 
other floods have washed away the 
memories of 1940. Today, the Land 
of the Two Rivers echoes with the 
sounds of great works. With the 
wealth that comes from the oil-wells, 
men are engaged upon the traditional 
tasks, building dykes and digging 
canals, reproducing with but slight 
variations the creations of the engineer 
queens. 

In Baghdad, when the spring 
comes round again, and beds are 
set up on the Alwiyah lawns and 
mosquito-nets flutter on the roof- 
tops, people should be able to sleep 
easy 0’ nights. The merchant should 
not now expect to see the cellars 
beneath his godown awash with dark 
and horrid seepage from the water- 
logged subsoil. My successor should 
not have to scan with anxious eyes 
the clauses in small print on the 
back of his household insurance 
policy. The Euphrates and the 
Tigris have been tamed. 

By concrete and steel and newly- 
cut channels, the Euphrates flood 














is restrained at Lake Habbaniya. 
> Miles to the north of Baghdad, by 
the ancient city of Samarra, a barrage 
and a canal that rivals that of Suez 
divert the mass of the Tigris flood 
into a vast depression in the desert, 
and there, over the wastes of the 
Wadi Tharthar, an inland sea is 
being created out of the waters that 
otherwise would endanger the city 
as they did so many times in the 
past. The gauge-reading that once 
held such awful significance for the 
watchers of the capital, level 35 
metres, now possesses historic interest 
rather than present peril. 

It looks as though the Washash 
Drain would be left to its stagnant 
peace. The bubbles will rise from 
the slime, and only the ripples will 
disturb the scum and rock the leaves 
on the dark surface of the water. 
The old channel has served its pur- 
pose. Noah dragged an anchor 
hereabouts. Semiramis and Nitocris, 
Queens of Babylonia, made their 
marks in the silts and left their 
names on the pages of history. 
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Xenophon’s Ten Thousand tasted 
defeat before Babylon, and retreated 
over this ground and among the 
river channels. The soldiers that 
Wavell sent across the desert from 
Jordan to quell the revolt of Rashid 
Ali cursed and were hindered by 
the floods of Aqgar Kuf. 

Yes, and Joe and Fergie and I 
came, too. A few thousand years 
hence, some industrious archzologist 
may deduce the nature of our activi- 
ties from a local disruption of the 
stratified silt beds, while his earnest 
young assistant invests with strange 
meaning a metal peg inscribed with 
the symbol, ‘ 35-503.’ 

Today, thanks to progress and to 
the wealth brought by oil, they are 
saying that never again will the big 
floods menace the city of Baghdad. 

Never ? 

Nature will not be denied the last 
word, and after all, as Adam remarked 
to Eve a long time ago in this very 
same part of the earth— 

“* My dear, we live in an age of 
transition.” 











AN IDYLL OF THE ISLANDS 


BY JESSICA COLERIDGE 


ILIMO, the cook, came to the cabin 
door and crouched there. It was 
blue-dark outside, and by the feeble 
light of the cabin lamp Ilimo looked 
like a lump of coal with anxious eyes. 
My husband, from the bunk below 
me, said in a muffled voice, “I 
think the idea is that supper is 
ready.” 

Ilimo, having made his point, 
faded away into the darkness. We 
dropped our feet cautiously to the 
heaving deck and floundered outside. 

We were bound from Suva to the 
little islands in the Fiji archipelago 
called Lau. The last person to 
occupy our cabin must have been 
an islander—an islander of rank, 
probably, coming up for a con- 
ference. He had left a Jet hanging 
on the only clothes-peg. It was a 
thing of faded flowers and streamers 
of silky wild hibiscus skin dyed 
green and purple. It was all 
darkened with scented coconut-oil— 
must have hung round bare, well- 
oiled shoulders. The lei looked 
tired and shoddy, like something 
left over from a carnival, and I put 
it over the side together with some 
other oddments to make room for 
our own tooth-mugs on the tiny 
shelf. 

Small though the Princess Mary 
was, she offered quite a variety of 


accommodation. There was our 
cabin; and another cupboard with 
one bunk in it. Two more bunks 
were fastened to the bit of deck 
aft. Clerks or policemen slept in 
these bunks—I saw a policeman 
give up his bunk one night to 
the wife and child of a prisoner 
he was escorting. Third - class 
passengers crouched on the engine- 
room hatch, and right forward was 
fourth class, a crate containing the 
mate’s pigs. 

When, a couple of days earlier, we 
had gone down to the wharf at 
Suva to fix up our passage, Captain 
Vundi spotted us from the wheel- 
house. He flashed a brilliant smile, 
waved, and clambered up on to 
the wharf with a lightness and 
agility surprising in a man so large. 

“Very pleased; Vundi. You 
are going to sail with me? When 
do you wish to go?” 

Straddle-legged, his crisp white 
shorts buckled with difficulty round 
his immense middle, Vundi seemed 
to slope upwards to the crown of 
his small black poll in a sort of 
pyramid. 

“Tonight?” My husband in- 
spected his hand that Vundi had 
released. 

Vundi’s face was more ruddy 
than brown. He had run to seed 
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rather, but ten—twenty years ago 
he must have been an extraordinarily 
handsome man. He was an aristo- 
cratic Lau islander, standing head 
and shoulders above most Europeans, 
with an appearance of enormous 
physical power. When he heard 
that we proposed to leave immedi- 
ately the very charming smile faded. 

“ Tonight ? No, not tonight. Not 
tomorrow.” 

“ But I was told. . .” 

“ T just come in,” Vundi rumbled. 
“TI just tie up when I see you 
coming. See, the engine is still 
going. We have sailed all night 
and it’s my responsibility if she 
hits anything. So I am at the 
wheel all night. It’s my fault if 
the Princess Mary goes on a reef; 
and then I suppose it’s my fault 
if I’m not ready to sail again in 


half an hour’s time. But I need 
some rest. Even a sea captain 
needs rest sometimes. I tired.” 


His small eyes were reddened in 
his weather-beaten face. “I tired,” 
he repeated crossly, and I believed 
him. “ Always the same. Come, 
go. Vundi go here, go there, no 
time to sleep, no time to go home. 
And what about the boat ? Suppose 
the boat needs overhaul ? ” 

“Does the engine need over- 
haul ?” 

The captain’s small shrewd eyes 
studied us. Three island women 
sitting on a baulk of timber, their 
backs to the sea, ceased their seduc- 
tive giggling to watch the blustering 
copper-coloured sailor and the two 
Europeans. Then one of them 
screamed a remark. A policeman, 


if possible even more well fed than 
Vundi, moved towards them and 
the girls pouted. 

“Yes. She needs overhaul. I 
shall take her to the yard tomorrow. 
I come, I go, Vundi do this, Vundi 
go there. . . .” 

“You said all that before. When 
will you sail ? ” 

The captain communed with him- 
self. “I got to have a few days in 
Suva,” his eyes said plainly. “I 
make the P.W.D. fix something.” 

Genially he suggested, “ Sail on 
Friday. She’s got to be fumigated, 
too.” 

There would be cockroaches any- 
way, and short of examining the 
engine, a somewhat baffling con- 
glomeration of brass and burnished 
copper heaving in the heat of the 
engine-room, we could not prove 
him wrong. When we fell in with 
his suggestion of Friday we were all 
friends again. Vundi’s smile revealed 
splendid teeth. He gave us a time 
to be on board. 

When we duly arrived the schooner 
was not there. We heard she was 
still down at the yard. Another 
embarkation was fixed up and fell 
through, so that we could hardly 
be blamed for a rather casual 
appearance for the third rendezvous. 

This time the Princess Mary had 
her engine chugging. Vundi was 
looking out for us, the smile very 
much absent. 

“We have to get trough the reef 
before dark,” he said, impatient 
with people so ignorant. 

We got aboard by climbing from 
the wharf down onto Ilimo the cook’s 
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sink, and this feat was hardly 
accomplished when the water of 
the harbour widened between the 
green side of the boat and the 
wharf. Our luggage was lobbed 
after us, over a rapidly increasing 
gulf in which fish played. 

With clouds lying low on the 
mountains beside the bay, the thick 
greenery of the Fijian coastline 
was sullen in hue. Red-roofed 
buildings peeped through it. The 
flying-boats gleamed dully in their 
man-made cubicle of coral. When 
a hurricane threatens, the flying- 
boats take off for their parent 
country, New Zealand. For the 
crews, a hurricane must be a rather 
popular diversion. 

We putt-putted inside the reef 
with furled sails, in smooth water. 
My husband and I sat on the 
orange-painted boom, our feet on 
the cabin roof, watching the tortuous 
edge of the reef marked by roaring 
breakers and innocently observing 
the restless Pacific beyond. 

Vundi was swearing and demand- 
ing more speed. ‘“ We are late, 
late,” he roared. People on board, 
whether passengers or crew it was 
hard to distinguish, because the 
passengers very amiably helped the 
crew and the crew fished with the 
passengers, agreed with him. Not 
to know how long it would take to 
reach the opening in the reef—to 
jeopardise a journey by letting dark- 
ness fall too soon—this kind of 
ignorance was incomprehensible to 
people to whom the sea was their 
life and their livelihood. 

The passage through the reef was 
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marked by two little islands, shaggy 
with coconut palms, which stood 
on each side of it like gateposts, 
The passage was a split in the 
great coral plateau fanning out 
from the shore; a jagged split. 
Even as we zigzagged cautiously 
down it the reddened sun was being 
sheared off by the horizon. As we 
came abreast of the islands every- 
thing began to happen at once— 
the sun went down; our surround- 
ings became wildly unstable; the 
islands reeled and spume leaped 
up to meet us. Vundi in the wheel- 
house exhorted and implored in a 
terrible voice, and the Princess Mary, 
with a courageous spurt, drove 
wallowing into the heavy benighted 
rollers of the Pacific. 

We had already clambered down 
from the boom, telling each other 
with sickly smiles that it was too 
dark to see any more. Ten minutes 
later we tottered to our bunks, not 
bothering to make any excuses. 

limo, the cook, meantime had 
been getting together a meal. We 
brought our own food and Ilimo 
was supposed to cook it. He was 
a shy Fijian with a sweet smile 
and a low opinion of his own abilities, 
his life- being perpetually over- 
shadowed by the unequal struggle 
with a wood-burning stove on a 
wet deck. There was a good deal 
of the serf about Ilimo; since the 
Princess Mary often carried island 
princelings on Government business 
it was easy to account for the 
humility of Ilimo and his habit 
of making himself low when he 
wanted to communicate something. 
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On this first evening he communi- 
cated to his seasick charges—he was 
steward as well—that supper was 
ready, by creeping to the cabin 
door and crouching there on all 
fours. 

He had pulled down a sort of 
swinging table, which straddled the 
steering-cables, and placed beside 
it two camp-chairs. The festive 
fare consisted of chunks of boiled 
cassava, tinned stew, and ship’s 
biscuit. Ilimo, watching anxiously 
to see if his arrangements pleased, 
hovered while we crept to the table. 
He seemed so down-trodden and 
so gentle that I managed, “ Very 
nice, Ilimo, very nice, thank you,” 
before grabbing a biscuit and claw- 
ing my way back to bed. His 
face as I passed him was so crest- 
fallen—we were not pleased ? 

“Yes, Ilimo, very nice, you eat it. 
Me sick. Me very, very seasick.” 

Just about dusk the next day I 
observed, from my prone position, 
an arm of land slide into view out- 
side the little cabin window. It 
sidled forward, fell back, the engine- 
room telegraph began to tinkle, 
and its noise fell on our ears like 
the blessed toll of monastery vespers 
on the ears of lost and expiring 
mountaineers. The wild heaving 
of the boat subsided. After a time 
we heard the anchor go down. 
By now it was quite dark. I took 
courage and toppled out of my 
bunk and going on deck fell into 
the arms of llimo. 

“He on’y captain,” Ilimo said, 
putting me down on the gunwale, 
“he on’y captain that can get 
12 
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trough dis reef in dark. All other 
ship wait for daytime. Captain 
Vundi very, very good captain.” 

Vundi himself now shambled aft 
to see what was happening to his 
passengers. We were both sitting 
on the gunwale, looking pale. Vundi 
seemed tired. The skin round his 
reddened eyes was pinched and 
wrinkled. He propped himself on 
one of the deck bunks. “I don’t 
know why you sick. The Pacific is 
never calmer than this.” 

“Will you join us in a little 
brandy or whisky, Captain ? ” 

The big man smiled deprecatingly. 
“T don’t really drink, and of course 
never at sea. But I will have, 
please, a little weak whisky.” 

Tlimo found him a glass with some 
difficulty. 

Round the stern of the boat, 
water slapped gently. We could see 
the foam on the reef not far off, 
tumbling luminously in the darkness. 
It made a hollow rumbling noise 
on the coral, very reminiscent of 
an express train going over a bridge. 
There was no moon. A couple of 
little oblong patches of primrose 
light hung some way away in the 
darkness. They were the open 
doors of houses on shore. Much 
farther off, and higher, a solitary 
light gleamed. 

“* That is the missionary’s light,” 
Vundi said. “He put it in his 
window when he saw us coming 
in, to help guide me through the 
reef. He always does that. He. 
knows I have his mail on board.” 

“Are there any white people 
besides the missionary ?” 
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“ The Chinaman,” Vundi said sur- 
prisingly. ‘‘ He keeps the store.” 

It was curious to sit in this un- 
known lagoon, watching the lights 
of the silent village, and not to know 
what sort of an island it was we 
had come to. One of the Lau 
group, one of the Exploring Isles, 
a chiefly island where the people 
considered themselves of high rank ; 
so much we had been told. It did 
not even send us a whiff of copra 
that night, or of mango flowers 
or frangipani, or of sun - parched 
greenery gratefully sucking up the 
dew. We had to wait for the morn- 
ing to see it laid forth in all its 
beauty. For the moment it remained 
silent and almost invisible across the 
lagoon. , 

Captain Vundi, at a loss for con- 
versation, scrutinised us through 
bloodshot eyes. 

“How big is this island?” I 
asked him. 

Vundi thought it was about twelve 
miles across this way or that way, 
a roundish island. 

“Have you friends here?” 

The heavy face brightened. “‘ This 
is my island. My home is here. I 
live at a village—it’s about an hour’s 
walk from the beach.” 

“Do you want to go home?” 
my husband asked. “I shall need 
to be here about three days.” 

Vundi bowed his head. When 
our arrangements suited him he 
was the most accommodating of 
mortals. “I go home and catch 
some fis’.” 

In the morning, when we got 
out on the bit of deck, the sun 
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was riding up a clear sky which 
paled towards the horizon to allow 
full contrast with the really savage 
blue of the ocean. The foam on 
the reef gleamed blindingly. The 
lagoon in which we lay was clearest 
emerald, and there beyond it was 
the island, wreathed in coconut 
groves, bordered by pinkish sand, 
and rising into hills in the middle 
which were bony and clothed in a 
pelt of reeds so that they looked 
like the folds of a green blanket. 

The laughter of women echoed 
from the shore. Dressed from neck 
to ankle in vague flapping clothes 
they were going fishing with a seine 
net. They waded off the pink sand 
into the sea until only their heads 
showed, big with the fuzz of black 
hair. 
A comfortably rotund Fijian 
woman in a red dress came out 
of a house by the beach and stood 
shading her eyes and staring at the 
schooner. 

While Ilimo, with a worried frown, 
arranged and rearranged the break- 
fast-table, I sat on the gunwale and 
looked down into the water. The 
boat was at anchor in the deep 
passage that meandered in from the 
reef. It was narrow enough; the 
water in it was deep blue while the 
shadows were green. The channel 
was full of fish. 

“Tlimo,” I said, “have you got 
a line? I’d like to borrow it and 
catch some of these fish.” 

Ilimo cocked an eye over the 
side, at the barred and flashing 
shapes of lemon and rose pink, 
turquoise and silver. 
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“You not catch ’em,” he said. 
“These fish are . . .”—he paused, 
searching for an English word— 
“,... Very smart?” he offered 
humbly. 

We went ashore in the dinghy. 
The houses of the village are oval 
shaped, built of reeds with no 
windows but several doors, as big 
as barns. The thatch and reed 
walls are brown; they take up a 
greenish glow from the sun blazing 
on the grass. Golden-green cottages 
scattered on green grass, they were 
interspersed with breadfruit and 
mango and lemon-trees and flowering 
shrubs—a shimmer of sun-shot green 
pierced here and there with blood- 
red blooms of hibiscus. 

I had work of my own on the 
island, it was to do with teaching 
health measures to the villagers, 
and while my husband settled him- 
self in the little administrative build- 
ing, I had myself escorted to the 
school. 

Soon after twelve the school 
adjourned for lunch, by which time 
my ears were ringing with the high, 
monotonous voices of those lovely 
soft-eyed children chanting, “‘ Twaice 
fife are ten; twaice six are twelf; 
twaice sevin are fotin....” They 
had coffee-and-cream complexions, 
curly hair, wide-set dark eyes, and 
the boys were comfortably naughty. 

The Fijian headmaster was a 
pleasant-faced youngish man. Some- 
thing in his manner reminded me 
of Ilimo—it was the perpetual wait- 
ing for a snub. He asked if I would 
stay for lunch. 

“No, it’s very kind, I’ve brought 


sandwiches. [ll eat them down 
in the village with my husband.” 
The school was on a little plateau 
half-way up a hill. 

The headmaster gave me the sad 
impression that this rebuff was all 
he could hope for. 

“ But of course Ill stay,” I said 
hastily. “I should be delighted. 
I mean, if it’s no trouble. . . .” 

The headmaster smiled wistfully. 
He was pleased, but his face 
remained clouded and he looked 
over my head as if making various 
calculations. 

Poor man, his wife was down the 
hill in the hospital. There were 
several children, the youngest of 
them a babe in arms, and the next 
youngest a toddler with something 
the matter with his eye, which 
necessitated kneeling on him and 
poking, despite screams, some medi- 
cament under the lashes. 

There were several schoolmasters, 
and one schoolmistress who was 
rather proud and kept herself apart. 
The rest of the staff must have had 
a hectic morning. A European 
visitor was rare; the classes did 
their best for her. But at the same 
time there was an undercurrent of 
preparation for the lunch. 

I was finally served with stewed 
chicken, dalo and cassava, rourou, a 
mess of dalo tops, and bully beef. 
It was a pretty good collation, but 
without anything to drink, served 
to me by the schoolmasters as I 
sat alone at a little table. The 
schoolmasters with nothing to do sat 
cross-legged, watching courteously. 
The youngest waved a fan over me 
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to keep away the flies. The head- 
master saw to everything, getting 
hotter after every hurried disappear- 
ance to attend to the baby. I have 
never had a meal which caused me 
greater embarrassment. 

Relief was general when, dying 
of thirst, I thanked them for the 
nice lunch and said I must go down 
and see my husband. 

** Afternoon school begins at two,” 
the headmaster explained. “I have 
told the children you will give them 
a lesson in hygiene.” 

My heart sank. Well, my lesson 
was not likely to be better than the 
course the children were getting, 
but it would have the interest of 
novelty. And there were all those 
little cardboard figures I carried 
about with me, of boys using pieces 
of yellow soap. ... 

My husband had no water. “‘ We,” 
he said, indicating a curly-haired 
young man who sat at a desk near 
him, ‘‘ we had a superb lunch at a 
house by the beach. It was served 
by that lady in the red dress. She 
asked where you were and seemed 
rather offended.” 

** T had lunch up at the school.” 

** Apparently it’s her job to look 
after visitors. She’s a princess or 
something. Try going and asking 
her for a drink of water.” 

** Not if she’s offended.” 

As I climbed the path back to 
the school the children seemed 
to be enacting a pantomime of 
Birnam Wood; one was going up 
laden with tapioca plants; another 
carried carefully a couple of croton 
bushes. Several had rooted flower 





plants, in full bloom, but mostly 
they seemed to have vegetables— 
roots, leaves and everything. In 
due course the light dawned: the 
headmaster was hoping that I would 
inspect the school garden. 

His organisation was more than 
competent. There seemed to be a 
full quorum for the hygiene class, 
during which the pupils sat perfectly 
glum and a fat teacher who translated 
for me capered to no avail, but 
somewhere a school garden was 
springing into being, all complete 
with well-tended flowers, fruit and 
vegetables. 

I was sorry to make all that work 
for nothing. But really I was getting 
so thirsty that when the comic little 
hygiene figures, which had not 
provoked a single smile, had all 
been put away, I shook hands with 
the headmaster and said I had 
enjoyed my visit but now I must 
be going. 

“You will write a report?” 

“A very good report.” No one 
read the reports I wrote, anyway. 
* And I will send you some. things 
for teaching hygiene. . . .” 

The path down the hill from the 
school, beaten daily by the bare 
merry feet of upwards of a hundred 
children, meandered in the shade 
of large trees. At the bottom it 
debouched into a coconut grove, 
which was carpeted with small 
flowers. I was unfamiliar with 
them—the flowers were orange. The 
coconuts opened out on to the 
sward on which the straggling houses 
of the village were dotted. Not all 
of the hundred children came from 
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this village—walking over the hills 
and along the beaches one soon 
came to more villages, but this was 
the chief one, where the schooners 
came—and where the senior chief 
of the island had his house. 

The chiefs of the island had gone 
to Suva—it must have been one of 
their Jeis we found in the cabin. 
They considered themselves among 
the most senior in the whole archi- 
pelago, just as the ordinary islanders 
of this tiny sea-girt world considered 
themselves superior by birth and 
breeding to ordinary mortals on 
the larger islands. In the absence 
of the chief people, I imagine, the 
village was quieter than usual; the 
activity of the school was in marked 
contrast to the sleepy, deserted 
appearance of the houses. Beyond 
them, the surf flashed on the reef, 
and under the clear sunlight the 
sea and the beach sparkled in vivid 
hues of pink, emerald and deep 
blue that were violent and yet some- 
how peaceful and timeless. 

The Princess Mary stood dozing 
over her own reflection a quarter 
of a mile from the shore. I padded 
on the hot sand; the schooner was 
an oasis where there was drinking- 
water —of a sort—but no one 
answered my hail. I sat down on 
the grassy bank at the edge of the 
sand, bewildered by the glitter of 
the tropical afternoon, and suddenly 
looking up, found myself staring 
into a pair of brown eyes. 

They belonged to the well-covered 
lady in the red dress. It would 
seem she was also the princess who 
was offended. Her eyes certainly 


were puzzled and not altogether 
friendly. 

I greeted her haltingly in Fijian 
and she replied. Then in a rush I 
said in English, “Do you know, 
what I would awfully like is a 
coconut to drink.” 

* Ah,” she said, “you want a 
drinking coconut.” Her English 
was nearly as good as mine. 

“As a matter of fact I’ve not 
had anything to drink all day.” 

“Why did you not come to me 
for dinner? I had cooked for 
you.” 

** The schoolmaster invited me to 
have lunch up at the school.” 

“The schoolmaster!” she said 
with contempt. 

“Tt was kind of him to ask me,” 
I said defensively. 

** Didn’t you see me on the beach 
this morning? I was looking out 
for you. I was expecting you to 
come ... but never mind; I will 
send for a coconut.” 

“Thank you very much; [’ll sit 
here and wait for it.” 

‘No, no, you must come to my 
house.” 

The red lady, whose name was 
something complicated which she 
shortened to La, knew exactly how 
I ought to behave, and was deter- 
mined to see that I conformed to 
her standards, however deficient my 
upbringing seemed to be in this 
respect. In her house she made me 
wait while she fetched a chair, 
though I would have preferred to 
sit on the padded matted floor, 
and said so. 

When I was perched on the edge 
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of a hard wooden chair, my feet 
dangling, I was at a suitable height 
above Mistress La, who sat at her 
ease cross-legged on the cushiony 
floor watching me drink my coconut. 
Fijians are sticklers for rank. They 
hate democracy and it pains them 
to see people disregarding the status 
they have been allocated. 

The coconut an old man brought 
me was as big as a family teapot 
and must have contained nearly a 
quart of sweet, slightly tangy liquid. 
While I drank it I found that La 
had been to school in Suva. She 
had several children who graced 
the school up the hill, and while the 
chiefly people were away I under- 
stood she was holding the fort, at 
least as far as the care of visiting 
officials was concerned. 

Proof, both of her hospitable care 
and her Suva schooling, was forth- 
coming in the shape of an enormous 
sponge-cake with pink icing, which 
she produced when my husband 
arrived for tea. 

We migrated for tea to the guest- 
house next door, an enormous place 
where the curly-haired young man, 
Stack, whom my husband had found 
in the Government office, was sleep- 
ing. Stack was a part European, 
muscular and shy. He was going 
fishing. 

“Is it safe to bathe here inside 
the reef?” I asked him. 

“Yer... yes. It’s safe enough. 
The water is so clear you can see 
anything coming a long way off.” 

He was a little morose and ill at 
ease in the company of full Europeans. 
My husband said something to 
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La, who sat cosily on the matting 
watching our heroic efforts with 
the cake, about the many sweet- 
scented shrubs on the island. Stack 
got up and took a faded /eéi from 
the head of his brass bedstead and 
put it in my hands. 

** See,” he said, with a certain 
gallantry and pride, “it’s faded 
now, but it had all the different 
perfumed flowers strung on it.” 

The flowers were beautifully 
patterned and graded. They had 
dried and turned brown, except for 
the crimson fleshy petals of a kind 
of lily. 

“Tt was a kiddy’s first birthday,” 
Stack said, “and they had a party 
for him—quite a party. They put 
this round him and then—I don’t 
know why, I suppose because I 
was a guest—they hung the thing 
round my neck—silly, really.” He 
suddenly remembered that we would 
think it silly and flushed, tossing 
the /ei with some violence back on 
to the bed, where the silky ribbons 
of: vau fell all abroad like a girl’s 
discarded ball dress. 

He went off to do his fishing. 
“One works,” he said, “ because 
one has to. But fishing—ah, that’s 
really worth doing!” 

We went back to the schooner 
to change, and it began to rain 
heavily. Stack, whom we had seen 
as a still figure in a canoe, put in 
to shore. Ilimo visited us on deck 
to inquire humbly about food. 

“Irs all right,’ my husband 
said. “‘ We’re going to have supper 
—I forgot to tell you—with the 
missionary.” 
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They were young, the missionary 
and his wife. In their damp- 
stained board bungalow, reached 
through a dripping avenue of wild 
ginger, there were no signs of a 
meal prepared—of course we had 
forgotten that Australians eat early. 
The missionary talked, roving avidly 
over all sorts of subjects, and his 
pretty wife listened, murmuring to 
me, “Mr Moyle is glad to talk. 
He doesn’t have anyone much to 
talk to but the schoolmaster.” 

“I thought he seemed nice—the 
schoolmaster.” 

“'He’s not bad. His wife is in 
the hospital and no one will help 
him. He’s from an inferior island 
and no one will serve him.” 

“What's the matter with his 
wife ? ” 

“She doesn’t like this island. 
She had a baby and she’s been ill 
ever since. She wants to go home. 
A doctor came here and he couldn’t 
find anything the matter with her.” 

Next day I saw the schoolmaster’s 
wife in the white-washed wooden 
hospital. Plump and pale, she 
turned her face to the wall when I 
suggested she went home to her 
baby. 

The schoolmaster, the missionary 
and Andi La, in the absence of 
the chiefs, were the notables of 
the island, with the addition of 
the assistant medical practitioner, 
Felipe, whom I found at the hospital. 
He was the most colourful character 
of the lot. 

He had a hawk-like cannibal’s 
face and wiry hair. He had once 
served in the Fijian Navy for some 
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weeks. The Fijian Navy is one little 
gunboat. 

“It is only because I was in the 
navy,” announced Felipe, “that I 
learned to speak freely. We are 
trained to give all Europeans chiefly 
rank and so usually we find it difficult 
to speak.” 

His hooded eyes, when he spoke 
of the Europeans being given chiefly 
rank, spoke volumes. All Fijians, 
whatever status they accord to 
Europeans, have a gift-of speech- 
making, as distinct from conversa- 
tion; but Felipe conversed with 
tremendous relish and great dramatic 
feeling. At last he had found some- 
body who appreciated him ! 

Round-eyed, I let him tell of his 
buccaneering, man-eating ancestors. 
They were all, according to Felipe, 
admirals. I almost believed that he 
himself, lean, shabby and bare-foot, 
would have been the doctor of the 
century if ill-disposed people had 
not relegated him to an island 
twelve miles by twelve. It was his 
own island—he had been born 
there. 

“ But,” Felipe said with a twisted 
smile, “a prophet hath... how 
does it go, that phrase in the 
Bible ?” 

** A prophet hath no honour in his 
own country.” ‘ 

The gaunt son of a cannibal was 
pleased with the sonorous sound of 
the phrase. 

“TI think now they begin to 
appreciate me, a little.” 

He fixed up a horrible finger for 
aman. It was enormously swollen 
and angry, and at the base of it, 
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nearly all the way round, the bone 
showed. 

“ Fishing-line,” Felipe said with 
a shrug, and at the time I did not 
understand what he meant. 

The following afternoon an ex- 
pedition met outside the Chinaman’s 
store. It consisted of Felipe, hopping 
with excitement and armed with a 
large lamp, a couple of Fijians with 
another lamp, and my husband and 
myself. We were going to see 
Felipe’s caves. They were on his 
own land, he said, and no European 
had been in them. In the old days 
his dear ancestors baked their victims 
in the caves. 

The Chinaman, a friendly old 
man, was visible in the hot depths 
of his little tin store. Round about 
were racks of drying copra, so that 
the clearing in the coconut grove 
where the store stood was all reeking 
with the hot, rancid smell. On the 
Chinaman’s little verandah a group 
of Fijians lounged. One of them 
gave me a big smile which I returned 
with a blank look. Only as we 
walked away through the sun-barred 
copra plantation I recognised, by 
the quick falling of his countenance, 
the schoolmaster from an inferior 
island. So, however unwittingly, I 
had snubbed him after all. 

Leaving the coconut grove, we 
crossed the sands of a pretty, 
secluded bay. 

“How often I played here as a 
boy!” Felipe remarked, and curled 
his toes round the ripples in the 
firm sand with an affectionate touch. 
The bay was as printless as Robinson 
Crusoe’s; it was secretly enclosed 


with trees. Felipe showed us which 
of the seeds of the trees were edible 
and which were good for poisoning 
fish. The coconut-trees were bear- 
ing lustily. 

“* Whose copra ? ” we asked Felipe. 

“ce Mine.” 

From the bay we plunged into 
woods. After climbing for some 
time we came to a rocky hollow out 
of which grew an immense wild 
fig-tree. Down in a corner of the 
hollow was the entrance to one 
cave, a hole not much bigger than 
a badger’s. It was a case of wriggling 
down the hole, which proved awkward 
for the bigger members of the expedi- 
tion and was not accomplished 
without expostulation. We fell out of 
the hole in turn on to a pile of rubble 
and found ourselves in a lofty, 
stalactited cave, so big that the 
lamps, hissing pools of primrose 
brightness, failed to throw a gleam 
on the farther walls. 

“Look out,” cried Felipe, ex- 
citedly, as we shuffled about. ‘“ Look 
out, you’re standing on them.” 

** On what ? ” 

“On the bones. When the mis- 
sionaries came this cave was shut 
up. And when we opened it again, 
not so long ago, there were the 
bones of two people just inside—a 
man and a woman.” 

“Trapped,” I said, “do you 
think on purpose ?” 

Felipe said, with inconsequence 
which seemed to me to ring false, 
“I think they died of flu. There 
was an epidemic at that time.” 

The two Fijians looked round 
apprehensively. They were brawny 
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brown men with long bushy hair, 
and they looked as if they expected 
the spirits belonging to the skeletons 
to twine their hands in their hair. 
The islanders, good Methodists all, 
keep their island lore and supersti- 
tions very close. Their pagan 
pantheon of gods they seem to 
have relinquished without regret— 
did not the white man’s god seem 
much more efficient and generous ? 
Witness the good ships, the guns. 
They do, of course, keep supersti- 
tions and legends and witchcraft 
at the backs of their minds—who 
doesn’t ?—but they hate to speak of 
them. The prim missionaries seem 
to have built up strong inhibitions 
in their flocks. Just as the women 
go bathing in garments no Victorian 
matron would have been ashamed 
of, so uncompromising noncon- 
formist traits are visible in the rest 
of their lives. No one can see, 
without admiration, Fijians in rusty 
Sunday black going determinedly to 
church while the best shoal of fish 
of the season disports itself in the 
bay. 

Felipe, incidentally, claimed to be 
the choir-master in his village. The 
church was an imposing edifice of 
reeds. There were two choirs, so 
that they could have competitions. 

“ Forward ! ” shouted Felipe. He 
sprang on to a rock and put out his 
hand for a lamp which was handed 
up somewhat reluctantly. The light 
fell, not on the back of the cave, 
but on vistas of crystalline pillars 
and avenues of darkness. The 
djinn-like shadow of Felipe loomed 
over the nearer pillars of crystal. 
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“Isn’t it beautiful?” he called 
to us. 

“Oh, very; very,” I called back. 
No one else said anything. The 
Fijians looked hunted, and my 
husband looked surprised and not 
very pleased to find the cave so 
big. He murmured to me, “ You 
know we promised to go and have 
tea with the missionary.” 

Felipe began to scramble over 
pinkish rock which had been worn 
smooth and dirty at some time or 
other by the passage of bare feet. 

“Come on, follow me, come 
along,” he cried. 

My husband, standing still, called 
to him, “ Look here, I think it’s 
time we went back.” 

Felipe spun round on his rock. 
“Why? Surely you’re not-——” he 
leered, “‘ you’re not afraid ? ” 

“We have an appointment with 
the missionary.” 

“The missionary! An appoint- 
ment with the missionary! But, 
do you realise, you are the only 
Europeans who have ever been in 
this cave—the cave of Felipe. It 
is an honour, really it is, to see this 
cave. Surely you’re not going to go 
back before you have seen it ?” 

“Ts there far to go?” 

“ Oh, yes . . .,” airily, “. . . pretty 
far. In the old days many people 
came here. You see—this is the 
track they made. The track goes 
right to the back, to where they 
baked the people!” 

Felipe produced the baking at 
moments when interest seemed to 
be flagging. It was a sure-fire thrill 
calculated to produce shivers from 
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us and giggles from the islanders. 
The skeletons at the entrance had 
been so friable and dusty as to be 
nearly indistinguishable; we only 
had Felipe’s word for it that they 
were the remains of skeletons. My 
husband was increasingly sceptical 
about any of Felipe’s pronounce- 
ments; the other Fijians were 
non-committal. 

“You can’t go back,” Felipe was 
saying jocularly, “I won’t let you 
go back till you’ve seen everything ! ” 

On the unworthy principle that it 
is more rewarding to propitiate 
someone you are actually with than 
someone on the other side of the 
island, I said sycophantically, “I 
want to see it all—I really do.” 

** Oh, very well,” said my husband. 

The cave had no floor, only a 
mass of tumbled rocks, and the 
track led us tortuously over them. 
The air was oppressive and hot 
and the lamps made very small 
pools of light in an immense dark- 
ness. 

“I shouldn’t have liked to be 
dragged to my death over this,” 
Felipe called back jokingly. 

“‘ And were people ?” 

“Yes, of course, you shall see the 
—ovens at the back.” 

“I think,” I puffed, “it would 
have been kinder to kill them first.” 
The thought of being driven, prob- 
ably bound, or dragged; over these 
jagged rocks was almost intolerable. 

“What, and then have to carry 
the bodies all this way ? ” 

The Fijians following us grunted 
as if, for once, they agreed with 
Felipe’s sentiments. 


“Its a pity they didn’t have 
pressure lamps,” said Felipe. “‘ They 
made the roof of my cave all so dirty 
with their torches.” 

“What were the torches made 
of?” 

“The bases of palm-leaves. If 
you get away from the track the 
rock is all clean and sparkling—I’ll 
show you. Wait here while I 
Geb... 2 

“I think we'd better get on,” 
my husband interposed dourly. We 
were astonished to find such a 
large cave on such a little island. 
We had already mountaineered for 
quite a time and saw no hope, in 
the thick gloom ahead, of reaching 
the end. Presently we slid down a 
kind of chute. 

Felipe’s love of showmanship kept 
him in high spirits as we clambered 
after him. Sometimes he darted 
away to show us a special ‘ effect’ 
by the light of his lantern—a fluted 
pillar, a gigantic frilly curtain, flow- 
ing motion-frozen into immobility 
and winking sullenly. 

He was recalled from these diver- 
sions by my husband, using what 
tact he could muster. 

** Do you ever come here alone ?” 


I asked Felipe. 
** Oh, yes,” he boasted, “ often.” 
“TIsn’t it—rather alarming? 


Aren’t there whatd’you callems, 
spooks, devils, tavora?” 

“* Spooks !_ Oh, dear, is it spooky ? 
The spooks are everywhere! The 
shadows seem to come at you...” 

“ And you're not afraid ? ” 

Felipe seemed to feel he had 
embroidered his theme enough, or 
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else his artistry was such that he 
decided understatement would be 
more telling. He drew himself up 
and said with dignity, “I am 
afraid.” 

The back of the cave, when we 
finally reached it, was nothing more 
than a hollow in a wall of red, 
greasy rock. For the first time we 
were in a chamber with walls we 
could touch; the heat was un- 
pleasantly oppressive. 

“Where are all the bones?” I 
inquired, gazing round. 

Felipe looked as if I had com- 
mitted a solecism, and the other 
Fijians, equally offended, examined 
the walls of the cave. 

There was an uneasy silence. 
Had there never been any bones, 
or did they eat the bones, or what ? 
There were shallow long pits in 
the floor where, according to Felipe, 
the bodies had been baked. This 
gruesome statement was supposed 
to satisfy anthropologically-minded 
Europeans. 

I muttered, “ You’d think there’d 
at least be some skulls, if they really 
did bake people.” 

Felipe ignored me and said with 
brittle brightness to my husband, 
“They used to say you could hear 
enemy canoes coming from here. 
It must be connected with the reef 
in some way.” He added with 
growing enthusiasm, “ Of course 
when there was a battle of canoes 
our people won.” 

“And the losers were dragged 
ashore and eaten,” I added. 

My curiosity was enormously 
sharpened by the gulf between 
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the respectable Methodist islanders 
and the hints they let drop—just 
enough to let you relish them—of 
their old practices. Coming from 
West Africa, I found it hard to 
believe that the old practices were 
dead, and spoke as if they were 
only covered up. Probably this 
was what upset the islanders, because 
the old stuff really was forsworn. 

My husband proposed patiently 
that we should go home. 

“I wish I could find out,” I 
said, taking a last long look round, 
“exactly what did go on here; 
what ceremonies were carried out, 
and why.” 

Felipe gave me a bright look of 


~ almost loathing. I wondered if he 


hated me because he was lying all 
along about his cave; and whether 
he lied to impress because there was 
nothing really to tell, or whether 
he lied because there was a great 
deal to tell, but not to Europeans. 

Hot and dirty, we arrived very 
late at the missionary’s bungalow 
and made our apologies. We had 
been examining antiquities with 
Felipe. 

The Moyles were indifferent, 
partly out of pique. “Him! He’d 
say anything. A great story-teller.” 

** Have you been in his cave?” 

“No. We did hear there was a 
cave. We haven’t been in it, no.” 

“ All better forgotten, I expect, 
as far as you’re concerned.” 

The young missionary’s wife said 
stiffly, “We all have our duty to 
lead the poor natives into better 
ways.” 

The spooks, the tavora, reproved 
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us for visiting their cave. When 
we got back to the schooner we 
both went down with a tummy-ache 
of an intensity impressive even in 
our varied experience. My husband 
was better and went ashore as usual 
in the morning, but I began to get 
a little sleep. Ilimo woke me at 
midday, patting my hand and wist- 
fully presenting a cup of tea. 

Our hulking Fijian crew were 
holystoning minute portions of deck, 
the radio played, they sang snatches 
of song. Sometimes the village 
women, fishing, hailed in raucous 
voices. Sometimes little waves 
slapped against the boat’s side. 
About two, on a hot bright Saturday 
afternoon, I dressed, and coming 
amidships met the captain, just 
come aboard. His eyes were red 
and heavy. 

“ You sick, eh? Better now?” 

“ Better now, thank you. Did 
you have a good time in your 
village ? ” 

“Not so good. Went fis’ing 
once, caught about sixty fis’.” 

“There seem to be plenty of 
fish in these waters.” 

“Not plenty. Not good. Not much 
good.” Captain Vundi hunched his 
shoulders and made gestures ex- 
pressive of throwing fish over the 
side. 

The boat-boy held the dinghy 
against the ladder and I climbed 
in barefoot, since the tide was 
down. The boy sculled a few yards 
and then I jumped into the shallows 
and set off on the long walk to the 
beach. From the village came 
shouts and blasts on a whistle— 


the schoolboys were having their 
Saturday football-match. 

How peaceful the village was, 
bathed in sunlight, cooled by a 
sweet breeze. The women sat in 
the shade of the breadfruit trees in 
their gayest sulus, their babies in 
their laps. Felipe ran up and down 
umpiring with all the enthusiasm of 
a man who has been in the navy. 
Two boys were preparing kava, and 
under the direction of a bearded 
elder they brought the coconut cup, 
first to my husband and then to me. 

Vundi planned to be away soon 
after four, and to this end somebody 
began to blow the schooner’s whistle. 
We made our farewells and went on 
board obediently. The villagers let 
us go; of all things, an auditor 
must seem to the generous, open- 
handed, happy-go-lucky Fijians, the 
absolute nadir of unreasonableness, 
if not downright immorality. As 
for me, when I said good-bye to La 
I felt like a pupil who has not lived 
up to expectations saying good-bye to 
a headmistress. I gave her a scarf 
and a pot of talcum powder: a 
typical, mean, European return, I 
expect she thought, for the crabs 
she had baked, the chickens she had 
boiled, the coconuts she had squeezed 
for cream, the prawns she had 
pounded for us into puddings. She 
fed us like princes because custom 
gave us chiefly rank, but we had 
no princely largesse to distribute 
in return. How I dislike being 
despised ! 

Stack’s work also was finished 
on the island and. he was travelling 
with us. His exit was rather different. 
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So many people were in the dinghy 
with him that they had to stand up, 
and the rest of the village came as 
far as they could paddle, the women 
hitching their skirts high with screams 
of merriment. 

The engine telegraph rang. People 
swarmed on board and others coursed 
round the schooner in boats and 
canoes. The schooner seemed to 
shake herself free, and while the 
dinghy was still being made fast 
the blue water began to churn and 
the Princess Mary chugged through 
the gap in the reef. 

The quiet hills of the island fell 
behind: soon it was dusk and the 
missionary’s lonely light pricked 
out like a star. On board, the 
diversions of the island were already 
forgotten ; everyone had settled down 
seriously to fish. 

The voyage was a short one. All 
we did, indeed, was to go along 
the reef to a better fishing-place, 
and since Vundi assured us that 
it would fit in with the passing 
of another reef at dawn, down 
went the anchor. 

Stack and a clerk called Arthur, 
who being passengers were fishing 
from the bit of deck, hurriedly 
changed spinners for bait. Stack 
cried out; a fish came up gasping, 
but severed clean behind the gills. 

** A shark,” Stack said in disgust. 
“A shark took my fish after Id 
hooked it.” 

One of the passengers was mixing 
kava on the hatch and the coconut 
cup kept coming round. Somebody 
played a mouth-organ. We offered 
cigarettes. I had to move carefully 
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about the boat, dodging muscular 
arms yanking in lines, slithering on 
blood and fish. 

In the morning, coming rather 
late out of the cabin, I saw a very 
astonishing sight. Close beside us 
as we moved, the green-backed 
rollers were riding away from us 
in a huge curve, to burst in spume 
on invisible coral. The air was 
suddenly rent by a howl—two howls 
—followed by a spatter of guttural 
orders and the clanging of the 
telegraph. 

“We're on the reef,” I said, 
alarmed. 

“T don’t think so,” my husband 
said. “ Somebody’s caught another 
fish—that’s all—excitement over a 
fish.” 

It was not quite all. For the 
time being attention concentrated 
on Stack, who had something heavy 
on his line. It was finally gaffed 
from the dinghy. Stack had howled 
once, but somebody else had let 
out a yell, and this person now 
brought his hand to me. He had 
wrapped his naked nylon line round 
his finger and a powerful bite had 
whipped the line through, burning 
the flesh to the bone. Worse, the 
line had gone overboard. I thought, 
as I dressed the finger, of the one 
some weeks old I had seen Felipe 
dress, but this victim was more 
concerned about the loss of his line. 
Vundi, steering in a tight circle, 
retrieved it. 

Over the slow blue Pacific rollers 
we climbed and slid, a cockleshell 
on a vast ocean. During the morn- 
ing cries from the crew brought 
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us to the side—I had been reading 
in the dinghy, rocking like a cradle 
as it hung from the falls, because it 
seemed the only place where I was 
not in danger of being bowled 
over by fishermen. 

The crew pointed out a distant 
speck on a white reef. This, they 
said, was a schooner which really 
was sitting on a reef, they knew 
about her from their radio. Rescue 
was on the way; they shook their 
heads over her bad navigation. 

We settled down again. We had 
the sails set this time. A huge 
Fijian leg dangled from the cabin 
roof almost over my head. To 
it was attached, wound round the 
bare toe, a nylon fishing-line. I 
wondered, if he got a bite, how 
soon the owner would walk again, 
but the thought evidently did not 
worry him. He was playing the 
mouth-organ. 

I felt an intense regret for the 
little islands we were leaving behind, 
circled by reefs, by green lagoons, 
pink sand. Occasionally down the 
beach a lad would thunder, laughing 
on a shaggy bare-backed pony, but 
there were no cars. Felipe umpired 
football, European style, and the old 
men used the courtesy of centuries 
in their dispensing of kava. 

“TI got wireless message,” Vundi 
said, disgruntled. 

“ Oh, what was it about, Captain 
Vundi ?” 


“As soon as I get you home I 
got to turn round again.” 

“Go back to the islands ? ” 

“Yeh. Always the same. I get 
to some place, you go somewhere 
else, Vundi. You take this man 
here. You go there. No rest, no 
leave. Always at sea.” 

I said smiling, “I think your 
heart is at sea, Captain Vundi. 
Would you like a shore job ?” 

Vundi stared at me with his 
bloodshot eyes, hunched his shoulders 
and spread his big muffin hands. 

“‘ For Government it is always the 
same. Work. Work all the time. 
Hurry. Hurry.” He did not add, 
“You Europeans are mad,” but 
I’m sure he thought it, with con- 
siderable bitterness. All proper 
islanders think white people are 
mad, working away when they might 
doze out the heat of the day, hurry- 
ing when they might lie in the shade, 
grasping and coveting. 

“One day,” Vundi said, as if to 
explain why he now skippered the 
Princess Mary, “‘ one day I retire.” 

“What will you do then, Captain 
Vundi ?” 

Vundi appeared to ponder on his 
stay in his village, which had not 
pleased him. His eyes wandered 
over the heaving waste round us, 
brilliant with the sparkle of the sun. 

“Do?” The sweet smile trans- 
“ Why, I 


figured his heavy face. 
catch fis’.” 
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MARSHAL BULGANIN’S invitation 
to a conference of the heads of 
Government followed Mr Macmil- 
lan’s broadcast, which appears to 
have caused such heartburnings in 
the State Department, and coincided 
with President Eisenhower’s State of 
the Union Message to Congress. 
The Message gave no encourage- 
ment to Marshal Bulganin’s project, 
although it endorsed the general 
view that we must continue to search 
for some method of disarmament. 

It is easy and tempting for any 
Government to grasp the Russian 
invitation eagerly as something that 
breaks the present deadlock, but 
unless the ground has been carefully 
prepared and there is a prospect of 
agreement, a ‘Summit’ conference 
of the kind proposed might do more 
harm than good. If all that came 
out of it was a reassertion of funda- 
mental differences, the conference 
would be a failure, and possibly a 
dangerous failure. At the same time, 
it is not enough for the President to 
declare his willingness ‘to go the 
extra mile with anyone on earth if it 
will bring us nearer a genuine peace.’ 
Marshal Bulganin could reply that 
his invitation was a suggestion of 
just such a companionship. If it 
is refused, Soviet propagandists will 
lose no time in calling attention to 
the hypocrisy of the West in declar- 
ing that it wants peace and disarma- 
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ment, but refusing to discuss the 
subjects at a high level. In the 
circumstances it seems that the risk 
should be taken and the invitation 
accepted, though we would be un- 
wise to hope for too much from the 
meeting. 

An unsatisfactory feature of the 
whole business is the evidence it 
offers that in diplomacy, as in other 
matters, for the moment the initiative 
has passed from the West to the 
Soviet Union. This latest proposal 
may be a bad move, but at least it is 
a move. 


The resignation of Mr Thorney- 
croft and his colleagues could hardly 
have come at a more awkward time 
for the Government. The Prime 
Minister was on the point of leaving 
on his Commonwealth Tour. The 
Budget this year should have been in 
an advanced stage of preparation. 
The Conservatives had just begun 
to recover from the shocks of the 
summer. 

How far the resignation was really 
on a point of principle is a matter 
depending upon individual opinion. 
The Prime Minister, in a master- 
piece of understatement, described 
the departure of his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the two Ministers 
as ‘a little domestic trouble.’ Cer- 
tainly it was much more than that. 
Mr Thorneycroft insisted, and 
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thought his colleagues agreed with 
him, that Government expenditure 
this year should not rise above last 
year’s level, but present depart- 
mental estimates showed a figure of 
about {50,000,000 in excess of last 
year’s. This does not represent a 
new outbreak of Government spend- 
ing ; it merely recognises the normal 
commitments which any Govern- 
ment has to face. More children 
have to be educated, more and higher 
pensions have to be paid, and so on. 
With the population still growing 
slightly, the expenses are bound to 
increase, unless some of the pay- 
ments are cut; and if any payments 
should be cut, new and insistent 
wage claims would inevitably be 
presented. In the circumstances the 
Cabinet came to the not unreason- 
able decision that too much rigidity 
should be avoided. 

At the same time there is con- 
siderable sympathy with Mr Thorney- 
croft’s point of view. The Cabinet 
may be perfectly sincere in its inten- 
tion to protect sterling at all costs. 
But the fact remains that whenever 
an economy is suggested or some 
fresh expenditure is proposed, the 
arguments of the spenders seem to 
be almost irresistible. Mr Thorney- 
croft may have been wrong on the 
issue over which he resigned: he is 
indubitably right in his contentions 
that a tough financial policy is 
essential, and that if we adopt it, 
someone is bound to be hurt. 

In fact, the exchange of letters 
between him and the Prime Minister 
revealed a real difference in principle. 
It is an open secret that many mem- 
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bers of the Cabinet have been feeling 
that the measures taken in Sept- 
ember were too drastic, or at least 
that if they were not too drastic 
then, they are now. The danger, as 
they see it, is that having in several 
ways restricted credit, we have also 
discouraged production, and that 
some relaxation of austerity not only 
is necessary but would now be safe. 
The future will show if they are 
right or wrong. If towards the end 
of 1958 we find ourselves in another 
financial crisis, the obvious inference 
men will draw is that Mr Thorney- 
croft’s judgment was the sounder. 
The appointment of Mr Heathcoat 
Amory to succeed him was a shrewd 
move. No man is more respected 
on both sides of the House—for his 
business sense, his modesty, and his 
lack of personal ambition. Never 
was there a public man who kept 
more anxiously out of any limelight 
that was about. In 1950 he was 
seriously considering retiring alto- 
gether from political life. Next year 
the Conservatives took office and Sir 
Winston Churchill rang up Mr 
Heathcoat Amory to offer him an 
Under-Secretaryship. He was so 
modest that at first he could not 
believe the call was really meant for 
him and not for someone else, whose 
name sounds the same, but is spelt 
a little differently! Only last year 


he could have become Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but refused the 
appointment from a feeling that he 
still had work to do at the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

Because Mr Heathcoat Amory is 
charming and self-effacing, people 
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are liable to think that he is easily 
persuaded. They will certainly find 
him an expert in the art of saying No 
graciously, but they will also find 
that, however, sweetly reasonable he 
is, when he says No he means No. 
If he is going to resist the pressure 
that is coming to lower the Bank 
Rate, to relax some of the autumnal 
austerity, and to agree to fresh wage 
claims, he will have to say No quite 
often. 

The departure of Mr Thorney- 
croft may coincide with the return 
to influence of Mr Butler. For some 
time he has been in partial eclipse, 
but his voice has lately been recover- 
ing its old authority, and having 


been Chancellor of the Exchequer - 


for four years, his opinion in the 
present financial situation cannot be 
ignored ; nor evidently has it been, 
either over the resignation of Mr 
Thorneycroft, or over the appoint- 
ment of his successor. 


The Report of the Tribunal enquir- 
ing into the charges of a leakage of 
information about the rise of the 
Bank Rate in September completely 
exonerated the various prominent 
people to whom indiscretion, or 
worse, had been imputed. Every 
responsible person appears to have 
behaved with the utmost propriety, 
and Mr Harold Wilson’s ‘ evidence’ 
was reduced to the tittle-tattle of 
cocktail-parties and the immense 
gullibility of a civil servant. Seldom 
has so large a mountain produced so 
ridiculous a mouse. 

It is difficult for a politician, and 
wellnigh impossible for a political 
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Party, to acknowledge error; and 
while the Opposition ought to be feel- 
ing ashamed of themselves, publicly 
at any rate they are brazening out 
their blunder and declaring that the 
enquiry was fully justified. They 
suggested the misconduct of a number 
of persons who have been found 
blameless, they impaired the good 
name of the Bank of England and 
of leaders of finance in London, 
and they put the country to a heavy 
and entirely unnecessary expense, 
It is a pity that when charges of 
the kind are brought and discovered 
to be groundless, the Party which 
has demanded an enquiry cannot 
be required to foot the bill. In 
this case, had this been the rule, 
an enquiry would never have been 
demanded. 

But while in public Mr Harold 
Wilson must be upheld, in the 
estimation of his colleagues his 
stock must have slumped badly. 
An aptitude for the discovery of 
mares’ nests is not an asset a Shadow 
Cabinet welcomes in one of its 
members. 


Impatience with the rather archaic 
Procedure of Parliament is a phen- 
omenon which usually appears after 
a General Election, and particularly 
after one that has brought a lot of 
new men into the House of Com- 
mons. They arrive at Westminster 
convinced that they can put right 
what is wrong, sweep away the rubble 
of centuries, and in its place construct 
a sensible, workmanlike edifice, 
suited to the needs of the 20th 
century. So they talked in 1945, 
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less in debate, which gave them few 
opportunities, than in the smoking- 
room. Gradually, however, as had 
happened before with earlier rebels, 
especially with those of 1906, the 
voices of the critics became less and 
less confident, until the day came 
when they were almost silent. 
Much of the procedure of the 
House of Commons is archaic—all 
that business of Black Rod having 
the door slammed in his face, the 
token struggle put up by a newly 
elected Speaker, the broad red band 
on the floor over which a Member 
addressing the House must not put 
his foot because, in the days when 
gentlemen carried swords, they might 
have been tempted to make a physical 
attack on their opponents. Such 
rules might be silly, but were harm- 
less and wasted very little of the 
precious time of the House of Com- 
mons. The actual transaction of 
business can be cumbersome, but 
can, when need arises, be extra- 
ordinarily expeditious; as during 
the War, when a single Bill, giving 
unprecedented powers to the Govern- 
ment, was pushed through all its 
stages in both Houses in a single day. 
The new Member also found that 
behind nearly every rule, however 
irrational it might appear at first 
sight, there was a good reason; and 
presently, and quite unobtrusively, 
the critic began to be rather proud 
of the procedure he had once attacked 
so heartily. The Mother of Parlia- 
ments was a great institution, and 
when that truth was firmly in his 
mind, he started to defend the very 
things he had once denounced. 
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So it has been in the past, but the 
recent criticisms of Parliamentary 
Procedure cannot be attributed to 
the brashness of novices. They pro- 
ceed to a large extent from the feeling 
of the backbencher that his voice is 
seldom heard, and when heard, un- 
heeded. All that is required of him 
is to record his vote in the Lobby, 
sometimes without even knowing 
what he is voting about. He may 
try to speak in a big debate, but will 
be very lucky if he catches the 
Speaker’s eye, and almost miracul- 
ously lucky if he catches it at any 
time when an audience of reasonable 
size is in the Chamber. The back- 
bencher on both sides has a particular 
grievance against the Elder States- 
men, the ex-Ministers who no longer 
sit on the front bench. These gentle- 
men are Privy Councillors, and by a 
convention of long standing, when 
the chosen spokesmen of the Govern- 
ment and Opposition have had their 
say, the Speaker gives priority to a 
Privy Councillor. When there are 
three or four Privy Councillors who 
all want to speak, and may speak at 
considerable length, the backbencher 
who is not a Privy Councillor is at a 
considerable disadvantage. At the 
same time this is something which 
could be put right without much 
difficulty, and certainly without 
undermining the majestic structure 
of parliamentary Procedure. 

Indeed it is not fanciful to suggest 
that behind the grumbles of the back- 
benchers is not so much an im- 
patience of procedure, as a resentment 
at the increasing power of the Party 
machine. Nowadays, if a Member 
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of Parliament tries to be independent, 
he is likely to cease very soon to be a 
Member of Parliament; and since 
politics have become more and more 
of a profession which men enter 
young and in which they hope to 
stay till they are old, they cannot 
afford to ruin their careers and lose 
their livelihoods. Only a man of 
rare courage and integrity, or one 
with an independent income, will 
consistently flout the authority of 
the Party Whips. 

Some of the procedural difficulties 
to which attention has been drawn 
could be put right fairly easily. The 
habit of voting large sums of money 
after the Opposition has been allowed 
a debate on some entirely unrelated 
subject makes a nonsense of the 
ancient right Members have of 
raising grievances before voting 
Supply. Some time could be saved 
by amalgamating the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates and the Public 
Accounts Committee. More Bills 
could be dealt with in committee 
upstairs and fewer on the floor of the 
House; and so on. But these are 
not serious grievances. The real 
objection of the backbencher is to 
the growing power of the Whips, by 
which he feels his status has been 
reduced from that of a Member of 
Parliament to that of a Member of a 
Party. And what can be done about 
this is anybody’s guess. Certainly 
no reform in Procedure will give the 
Private Member what he feels he 
wight to have. 


Tnere is something to be said for 
Mr Dom Mintoff’s complaint that 


283 
the cuts contemplated in Malta’s 
dockyard will put a great many men 
out of employment; but there is 
little to be said for his rather bluster- 
ing method of airing his grievance. 
He began with a charge that the 
British Government was breaking a 
promise to ‘avoid unemployment.’ 
It is true that in the declaration of 
1955 the avoidance of unemploy- 
ment in Malta was laid down as one 
of the three objectives of British 
policy. Further than that the Gov- 
ernment did not and could not go, 
and it is unreasonable to interpret 
the Declaration as a promise to take 
no action which might cause unem- 
ployment in the island. No Govern- 
ment in its senses would guarantee 
full employment even in this country, 
or the maintenance in perpetuity on 
its present scale of a dockyard which 
might one day become redundant 
or obsolete, or indeed promise that 
a certain number of men should 
always be employed in it. In fact, 
the dockyard in Malta is not yet 
being closed and the work in hand 
is calculated to last for nearly three 
years. Obviously closure would be 
a very serious blow to the island. It 
is all very well to talk about alterna- 
tive employment and the creation of 
light industries. Undoubtedly some- 
thing can and will be done, but the 
stubborn fact remains that a small 
and rocky island like Malta can 
produce very little that the outside 
world cannot buy, better and cheaper, 
elsewhere. It is true, though hardly . 
relevant, that ever since the island 
was formally annexed in 1814 it has 
lived on the Royal Navy, an associa- 
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seldom heard, and when heard, un- 
heeded. All that is required of him 
is to record his vote in the Lobby, 
sometimes without even knowing 
what he is voting about. He may 
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of Parliament tries to be independent, 
he is likely to cease very soon to be a 
Member of Parliament; and since 
politics have become more and more 
of a profession which men enter 
young and in which they hope to 
stay till they are old, they cannot 
afford to ruin their careers and lose 
their livelihoods. Only a man of 
rare courage and integrity, or one 
with an independent income, will 
consistently flout the authority of 
the Party Whips. 

Some of the procedural difficulties 
to which attention has been drawn 
could be put right fairly easily. The 
habit of voting large sums of money 
after the Opposition has been allowed 
a debate on some entirely unrelated 
subject makes a nonsense of the 
ancient right Members have of 
raising grievances before voting 
Supply. Some time could be saved 
by amalgamating the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates and the Public 
Accounts Committee. More Bills 
could be dealt with in committee 
upstairs and fewer on the floor of the 
House; and so on. But these are 
not serious grievances. The real 
objection of the backbencher is to 
the growing power of the Whips, by 
which he feels his status has been 
reduced from that of a Member of 
Parliament to that of a Member of a 
Party. And what can be done about 
this is anybody’s guess. Certainly 
no reform in Procedure will give the 
Private Member what he feels he 
ought to have. 


There is something to be said for 
Mr Dom Mintoff’s complaint that 
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the cuts contemplated in Malta’s 
dockyard will put a great many men 
out of employment; but there is 
little to be said for his rather bluster- 
ing method of airing his grievance. 
He began with a charge that the 
British Government was breaking a 
promise to ‘avoid unemployment.’ 
It is true that in the declaration of 
1955 the avoidance of unemploy- 
ment in Malta was laid down as one 
of the three objectives of British 
policy. Further than that the Gov- 
ernment did not and could not go, 
and it is unreasonable to interpret 
the Declaration as a promise to take 
no action which might cause unem- 
ployment in the island. No Govern- 
ment in its senses would guarantee 
full employment even in this country, 
or the maintenance in perpetuity on 
its present scale of a dockyard which 
might one day become redundant 
or obsolete, or indeed promise that 
a certain number of men should 
always be employed in it. In fact, 
the dockyard in Malta is not yet 
being closed and the work in hand 
is calculated to last for nearly three 
years. Obviously closure would be 
a very serious blow to the island. It 
is all very well to talk about alterna- 
tive employment and the creation of 
light industries. Undoubtedly some- 
thing can and will be done, but the 
stubborn fact remains that a small 
and rocky island like Malta can 
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lived on the Royal Navy, an associa- 
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tion advantageous to both parties. 
Yet Mr Mintoff is hardly entitled to 
maintain that Britain should go on 
indefinitely paying between {11 and 
£12 million a year for something it 
may no longer require. 

The truth is that Mr Mintoff is 
being hanged on his own lamp-post. 
For years he has been promising the 
Maltese a Welfare State rather 
similar to Britain’s, with all its 
benefits. What he has never faced 
is the bitter fact that people who 
want a Welfare State must pay for 
it themselves. No one should expect 
its benefits to be served up on a 
salver. But because integration 
meant exactly that to Mr Mintoff, 
ever since he has become Prime 
Minister he has been spending 
Maltese money lavishly in anticipa- 
tion of the day when the British 
Treasury would come to his help. 
Up to a point it has already; but 
lately it has been intimating that 
beyond that point it will not go, and 
that Mr Mintoff, like anyone else, 
must learn how to balance his 
Budget. Sooner than attempt to do 
this, with the support of his Legisla- 
tive Assembly, he gave the British 
Government notice, which later he 
wisely withdrew, ‘ that if it did not 
accept his obligation to avoid unem- 
ployment, we would absolve our- 
selves from all obligations and do 
what we think best.’ What exactly 
this rather childish threat may have 
meant is obscure. What is ‘an 
obligation to avoid unemployment’ ? 
There is always the purpose to avoid 
it, just as there is to avoid war or 
inflation, but no one can guarantee 


immunity from any of these evils. 
If Mr Mintoff means that he is 
giving up the idea of integration, he 
is really admitting the bankruptcy of 
his own policy. If this be so, he 
would be well advised to resign his 
office and let Mr Borg Olivier try 
his plan for a modified form of 
Dominion Status. 

What we must be careful to avoid 
is visiting upon Malta our resent- 
ment at the petulance of its Prime 
Minister. We have an obligation to 
the Maltese—not the obligation Mr 
Mintoff has proclaimed, but the one 
we should always have towards an 
island which withstood so valiantly 
the blandishments and the bombs of 
the enemy. Whether the dockyard 
remains open or is closed, we must 
do our best to ensure that the people 
of Malta do not suffer hardship and 
want. More than that we cannot 


promise and the ordinary working 
folk of the island will hardly ask. 


John Bull’s other Mediterranean 
Island, Cyprus, has been in the head- 
lines again. The new Governor, Sir 
Hugh Foot, member of a well-known 
Liberal family, arrived determined 
to try the effect of a fresh policy, or 
at any rate of a fresh approach. 
Almost everyone applauded his cour- 
ageous attempts to discuss the ques- 
tion informally with all sorts of 
people in Cyprus, his riding tours 
round the villages, his obvious good- 
will and approachability. And at 
least he seems to have succeeded in 
giving the impression that the 
island’s new Governor will not 
allow himself to be tied to the past 
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or to be satisfied with a mere repeti- 
tion of old arguments. Yet all the 
time in the background lurked the 
old question, would the British 
Government consent to accept the 
spokesmanship of Archbishop Mak- 
arios in a new negotiation? Again 
and again the Government has 
declared that it will not; and again 
and again the Greek Cypriots have 
proclaimed that the Archbishop is 
their leader, whose presence in any 
talks about a settlement is indispens- 
able. 

It is generally believed that Sir 
Hugh Foot came to London in 
January determined to press his 
request that the Archbishop should 
be allowed to return to the island, or 
at least that talks with him might be 
authorised. Thereby he put the 
Government in a dilemma. If they 
enforced their ban on Makarios, Sir 
Hugh, after the rejection of his 
advice, might well ask to be relieved 
of his appointment. In the past the 
Government has always been able to 
claim the support of authority on 
the spot; but if their own man 
should be against them, this argu- 
ment would be gravely weakened ; 
and the Opposition would make the 
most of the situation. 

On the other hand, a decision to 
reopen negotiations with Archbishop 
Makarios would provoke an immedi- 
ate and hostile reaction from the 
backbenchers loosely known as the 
‘Suez Group.’ They have always 
objected to any attempt to come to 
terms with Makarios or with E.O.K.A. 
And any protest they might make 
would presumably receive the for- 
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midable support of Lord Salisbury, 
who actually resigned when the 
Archbishop was permitted to leave 
the Seychelles. 

The two dangers will have to be 
weighed very seriously against each 
other, and probably the last word will 
be, not with the Colonial Secretary, 
nor with Mr Selwyn Lloyd, but 
with the Government Chief Whip. 


1957 saw a year of remarkable 
progress for Africa politically. The 
Gold Coast became Ghana and an 
independent Member of the British 
Commonwealth. Sierra Leone, after 
‘enduring’ 150 years of Colonial 
Government, sent a successful delega- 
tion to London, which returned with 
the promise of a larger and more 
responsible legislature, bringing the 
country a long stage nearer self- 
government. The Nigerian Con- 
ference, about which forebodings 
were so gloomy, had a similarly 
successful outcome, and in the 
autumn the Eastern and Western 
Regions celebrated the establish- 
ment of full self-government. 

In these circumstances it is a litte 
disappointing that most of the windy 
resolutions at the Afro-Asian Con- 
ference at Cairo should have de- 
nounced the evils of ‘colonialism’ and 
the sins of the Imperialistic powers. 
At least the representatives from 
the Sudan and.Ghana might have 
testified to the sincerity of British 
professions and even have indicated 
that for them ‘colonialism’ had 
not been such a bad foundation 
for independence. At any rate it 
saved West Africa from the fate of 














Liberia, where the liberated slaves 
from the American plantations 
promptly enslaved the local popula- 
tion, which they have kept ever since 
in a deplorable helotry. Not a word 
of all that reached the Afro-Asian 
Conference. Nor was a word said 
of the evils of Russian ‘ colonialism ’ 
in Europe. How could anyone be 
so rude to Granny Ivan at the very 
moment when she was distributing 
vague promises of ‘ unconditional 
aid’ to the erstwhile victims of 
British rule? Whether the aid, if 
it materialises, will prove to be so 
unconditional is another matter. 
Russia, as Hungary and Poland and 
Rumania know, has a way of sud- 
denly producing the strings when it 
is too late to refuse the help. The 
charming old grandmother may then 
turn into a dangerous wolf and poor 
little Red Riding Hood become a 
meal. 

There is not the slightest doubt 
that the Soviet Union is taking an 
increasing interest in Africa. She 
will exercise any influence she is able 
to gain either directly, by economic 
penetration, or indirectly, through 
Egypt, which is at present busily 
exploiting its Mohammedanism. 
The Egyptians are hoping that both 
in East and West Africa the call of 
a common religion will win a large 
Moslem population over to their 
side. They may have had particular 
hopes of the Northern Nigerians, 
who are unenthusiastic about a 
future in which they will be linked 
with the East and West Regions ; 
but so far their relations have been 


1 ‘Task for Giants.’ By Patrick Maitland. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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closer with the Sudan than with 
Egypt. The Northern Nigerian may 
be backward and primitive, but he is 
also pretty shrewd. He prefers the 
friend who has nothing to gain from 
the friendship, to the other friend, 
who has expansionist ambitions, and 
still more to the other friend’s 
friend, who in his treatment of his 
own Moslems has shown what he 
thinks of the religion of Mohammed. 


The expanding Commonwealth 
Group, which consists of young 
Conservative Members of Parlia- 
ment, is chiefly but inadequately 
associated in the public mind with a 
rebellion against the Government. 
Because of Suez, and its aftermath, 
they have dispensed with the Whip, 
a form of mutiny which, it is to be 
hoped, they will soon forswear; for 
if in 1959 or 1960 they are likely to 
need the Party, the Party needs 
them now, as much for the vigour and 
independence of their thought as for 
any contributions they make to 
parliamentary debate. One of their 
ringleaders, Mr Patrick Maitland, 
who has since made his peace with 
the Government Chief Whip, has 
brought within the compass of a 
book much of the thinking that 
animates the Group, and ‘ Task for 
Giants ’+ is something all Conserva- 
tives, docile or rebellious, would do 
well to study. 

Mr Maitland begins by describing 
the Commonwealth as it is today, 
with its network of common services, 
about which the world is lamentably 
ignorant—The Tele-Communications 
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Board, The Shipping Committee, 
The Air Transport Council, The 
Commonwealth Parliamentary As- 
sociation, and so forth, each in its 
different way an essential mech- 
anism. At least as important as 
these is the sharing of secret informa- 
tion on foreign affairs and defence, 
which ensures a common background 
of knowledge on those subjects. Mr 
Maitland is fully conscious that all 
these services are insufficient, that 
capital investment and migration are 
far too haphazard, and that the under- 
developed countries are being in- 
adequately served by the Colombo 
Plan, which anyhow applies only to 
Asia and does not touch Africa. If 
the present Members of the Com- 
monwealth are to be content with 
their membership, and still more, if 
countries at present outside are to be 
brought in, a good deal more is 
necessary. 

Mr Maitland rightly calls attention 
to the anomaly by which there is a 
Council of Europe but no Council of 
the Commonwealth. There are, of 
course, meetings of Prime Ministers 
and Finance Ministers, but these 
need to be supplemented by regular 
conferences of ordinary Members of 
the Parliaments of the Common- 
wealth, on whose votes and opin- 
ions Prime Ministers and Finance 
Ministers ultimately depend. An 
Imperial Parliament, such as was 
originally envisaged by the founders 
of the ‘Round Table,’ may not be 
practical politics; perhaps it never 
was ; but an extension and regular- 
isation of the biennial conferences at 
present organised by the Common- 


wealth Parliamentary Association is 
both desirable and possible. 

Even if questions like Kashmir 
and the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa were ruled out as too 
controversial for the agenda, the 
conferences would find plenty to 
discuss. There is the whole business 
of capital investment, of assuring 
that priority is given where it is 
due, of finding as much as possible 
within the Commonwealth, and of 
canalising the capital of foreign 
investors. There is the delicate 
question of migration, which is 
not simply a matter of persuading 
families in this country to go where 
the prospects are most promising, 
but of trying to find outlets for the 
overflowing populations of India, of 
Pakistan and of the Caribbean. At 
the moment these are the business 
of everybody, and therefore of no- 
body save the United Kingdom and 
the country most directly concerned. 
The good will exists. Only the 
machinery is lacking. 

So long as we are, as Adam 
Smith might have put it, ‘not a 
Commonwealth, but the project of 
a Commonwealth,’ we can hardly 
expect foreign countries to tumble 
over each other in their eagerness 
to join the ‘club.? In any case 
the transition for some of them 
would not be easy. The most 
promising are those like Eire, Burma, 
the Sudan, Iraq and Israel, which 
have past associations with the 
United Kingdom. But with them 
the tide of nationalist sentiment still 
runs strong, and having acquired 
independence, they will be reluctant 
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to take any step which might seem 
to jeopardise it. 

There are other countries, like 
those of Scandinavia or Benelux, 
which have no past association of 
this kind to discourage or debar 
them. With them the position is 
different. They are monarchies of 
long standing, with histories of 
which they are justly proud. They 
too would find it difficult even to 
appear to be merging themselves in 
a body which, however friendly, 
they have always looked on as foreign. 
They are most unlikely to accept an 
invitation to form part of the Expand- 
ing Commonwealth unless and until 


they are satisfied that substantial 
advantages will compensate them for 
what they are giving up. Even then 
they are likely to hesitate. Yet 
fundamentally Mr Maitland is right, 
In the world today there is every- 
thing to be said for a Third Force, 
or Power, or Influence, call it what 
you will, independent both of the 
United States and of the U.S.S.R., 
which could hold its own in econ- 
omics, armaments, natural resources 
and industrial potential, a Force so 
powerful that its voice could never be 
ignored, and united not by compul- 
sion but by common institutions and 
by a common background of thought. 
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NOW IN SERVICE 
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